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Every man is a man by himself, 
however closely linked he is with a 
multitude of others. In order to 
be at his best and do his best, a man must be himself, 
and do what he does in his own way, while consider- 
ing others in his being and doing. “Do your own 
do,” said Dr. Bushnell to a young man of strong 
qualities, who hesitated to seem singular by failing to 
be conventional ; and that is good counsel for any 
man. Yet no man can be his own self, or do his own 
do, unless he always has in mind his duty to God and 
to his fellows. 


Doing your Own 
“ Do.’’ 


2a 


Death and malice love a shining 
mark. There is a sense in which it 
is a great risk to live an upright, 
pure, and exemplary life. The man whose life is 
anything less than this, runs his risks of exposure 
and merited disgrace ; but, just because he is not a 
shining mark, his risk is less, It is the delicate tint 
that is most easily soiled by handling, und tne finest 


Risks of 
Righteousness. 
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lace is more easily ruptured in usage than burlap or 
ship’s cordage. The white trousers of a West Point 
cadet are more at the mercy of the false tread of his 
comrades than a soldier’s fatigue uniform in the field. 
Hence it is a serious, albeit a Christ-like, risk to be a 
shining mark. But it is the kind of risk that is best 
worth running. It is the risk, not of being disgraced 
for doing evil, but of being blessed when men “ per- 
secute you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely ” for Christ's sake. 


a 


A word habitually misused may be 


Respecting Child- eugie: : ‘ 
Nature the misdirection of a life. Respect 
not Indulgence. fr « child’s nature is not necessarily 
indulgence. Imagination is the well-spring whence 


proceed many of our highest joys and deepest suffer- 
ings. It is in the reality of actual experience, often- 
times, that pleasures and pains are mitigated or 
disappear. To respect a child’s terrors of the dark is 
to obey one of the divine laws of his and our nature, 
It is to pay just tribute to this most potent faculty, 
the imagination, which in large degree either makes 
or breaks the man. One of the first duties of a 
parent or caretaker of+a child, is to see to it that the 
child is guarded from the tyranny of imagined ter- 
To regard these realities of imagination in the 
child is not to be classed as indulgence, but as a 
sanatory measure. The same is true of many other 
forms of so-called indulgence. Parents and nurses 
may find the root of many of their mistakes in deal- 
ing with children in the misapplication of the word 
“indulgence.” 


rors. 


——— 


The truth is worth more than the 
man. The more truly a man pur- 
sues truth for truth’s sake, the more does he lose 
sight of himself in gaining sight of the truth. Many 
an investigator is more disturbed about his own pri- 
ority than he’is about the priority of the value of the 
truth. Few finer things could be said of any dis- 
coverer than what has been said of the late emjnent 
physicist Helmholtz: “ He never indulged in one of 
those reclamations of priority into which: scientific 
vanity is sure to be betrayed, but several times pub- 
lished notes to show that his own results were not so 
new as he and the scientific world had believed them 
to be.” 
whom it acknowledges as its great master in science, 
what grim delight must he find in reminding his ad- 
mirers that the truth is first, even though it compel 
them to regard him as second! Yet this is the true 
spirit, not alone for the distinguished scientist, but 
for every plain, obscure man, woman, and child. 
Truth first ! 


Truth First ! 


When the world is doing homage to one 


a 


Impassable barriers ought. not to be 
areal hindrance to one’s progress in 
the line of duty. Ifa man has any- 
thing to do that he ought to do, he should do it, whether 
he can do it or not. The fact that a thing cannot be 
done that must be done, is only an added reason for 
its doing. *The man who is kept back from doing his 
duty simply because he sees a mountain or a lion in 
his path, is not likely to make any progress in life ; 
but the man who pushes right ahead, in spite of 


Doing 
the Impossible. 


Volume Thirty-six 
Number 44 


threatening lion or mountain, will find that the 


barrier athwart his path is not visible to the naked _ 


nay even to wounds and death, without flinching from 
their march. They were more heroic, because they did 
nok fight dhuun Lather haduseed, with. fury upon the 
mountain, Be thou taken up and cast into the sea; 
and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe 
that what he saith cometh to pass ; he shall have it.” 
True manhood includes courage. True courage in- 
cludes faith. True faith shares omnipotence in one’s 
own sphere. Be manly, be courageous, have faith,— 
and do the impossible 


The Grace of Generousness. 


SO asa. sia: ” means more than “gene- 
rosity,” even though the two words are syno- 
nyms. Generosity has come to be understood by many 
as free-handed giving. A man is likely to be called 
generous, when he subscribes with fair liberality to a 
popular charity, or when he pays good wages, and 
even adds a gratuity to the regular stipend of a work- 
man in hisemploy. But generousness is still recog- 
nized as a large-minded view of men and of subjects 
of thought; as a matter of character and of spirit 
rather than of mere performance and payment. 

Both generosity and generousness are primarily 
more noble and admirable qualities than they are 
commonly understood to be. In their original sig- 
nification they stood for “the nobility of character 
once assumed to be a necessary heritage of those 
nobly born.” Generosus, the basis of both words, 
means “of noble birth.” Men of noble ancestry were 
supposed to come at birth into an atmosphere that 
was freer and purer than any which prevailed in the 
lower plains and hollows of earth. They were sup- 
posed to be above petty jealousies and suspicions, and 
to be able to take a broader outlook on all sides than 
their less favored fellows, to be, indeed, 


“Noble by heritage, 

Generous and free.” 
The only connection with money and its uses, ir. the 
term “ generosity,” in its primitive meaning, seems to 
have been in the fact that a generous-minded man 
naturally had no place in his being for an ignoble 
love of money as money, but that he by his nature 
was ready, as Bishop Taylor said, to “despise money 
generously,” and to “forgive his enemy bravely,” 
and to “relieve the poor charitably.” All this is 
included in true generousness, but it is not usually 
recognized as in ordinary generosity. 

All that was ever, at any time, supposed to be. best 
in the birthright qualities of the nobly born, ought to 
be possessed, or at least desired and striven after, by 
those who would be noble and live nobly. Generous- 
ness is a grace that is as admirable as it is rare, and 
every true man ought to wish to seem and to be 
generous. There can be no generousness, however, 
in a selfish spirit or in selfish actions. Generousness 
makes one look away from self, and to take a large 
and magnanimous and ennobling view of those who 
are not peculiarly attractive in their external presen- 
tation of themselves. A generous man thinks nobiy 
of others, and is readier to see their good qualities 


than their evil ones. He has an eye for their best 
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traits; and he cannot ignore these, even though he 
be himself depreciated or opposed by those who pos- 
seas them. 

Generousness is more than liberality of thought or 
of aetion: it is largeness of soul and nobleness of 
spirit. He who is generous, not only cannot do a 
mean thing, but he cannot resent one that is done 
toward him, however he may regret it on account of 
the one who is guilty of such a performance. He is 
literally above all smallness of spirit. He would no 
more be moved to personal resentment by an unworthy 
act of an unworthy man, or tovretaliation in kind, 
than an elephant or a lion would be turned from its 
dignity by the yelping of a cur, or be led to show a 
like littleness of spirit in littleness of action. Gen- 
erousness comes of being on a higher level than one’s 
fellows, and breathing a purer and more exhilarating 
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AM once Subscrive* ter in 


of Sunday-school song-books would make the facing of the 
board covers and the ‘fly-leaves of dark paper, on which lead- 
pencil marks would not show. By giving this idea publicity 
through Notes on Open Letters, you may benefit a large num- 
ber of your long-suffering subscribers. 


This plan is somewhat like that of the careful house- 
keeper, whose first requirément in buying a new set of 
table crockery was, that it should be of a color that 
“wouldn’t show dirt.” If there were no light paper 
among the fly-leaves, the pupils would have to do all 
their writing on the margins of the printed pages; and 
that wouldn’t be any improvement. How would it do 
to have the binder insert a set of writing-paper pages in 
each book expressly for scribbling? Ifthe remedy is to 
be in the books, and not in the boys, there is little gain 
to be made by increasing the difficulties of perform- 
ance. A boy who is bent on scrawling his name on a 
Sunday-school hymn-book, will write it across the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus, if no other place is left to him. 


ON 


Cheerier, S Sweeter, and Bible Chronology Our extra-biblical views of the Bible. 
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strifes appear to him as more worthy thy of notice than 


of imitation. 

Yet generousness is in no sense akin to a haughty 
and exclusive spirit. It does not cause one to despise 
another who acts meanly, even though it renders one 
incapable of being mean. Jt overlooks the meanness 
of another, while it does not overlook the one who 
has done meanly. Generousness is like loye,—God- 
like and God-given love,—in that it “suffereth long 
avd is kind,” it “envieth not,” it “vaunteth not 
itself,” it “doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth 
with the truth; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” Gene- 
rousness sees good where one who is ungenerous could 
never see it; and it fails to notice evil where less 
generous eyes could see nothing else. Generousness 
never provokes, any more than it is provoked. Gene- 
rousness is noble even in the sight of the ignoble. 

If we would be generous, if we would exhibit the 
grace of generousness, we must not expect to convince 
others of our possession by gifts to those whom we 
like, or to those even who are distasteful to us. Many 
who never had a generous thought, give with compara- 
tive liberality to those who are in need, or to those 
who value their aid. But our generousness must be 
shown in our kindly and loving estimate of those 
whose conduct is capable of two widely different in- 
terpretations, and in our treatment of those who treat 
us illy and unfairly. Generousness refuses to take an 
ignoble view of even an ignoble man; it looks at 
every man through the eyes of a noble mind, and. it 
sees him, therefore, in a better light than he can be 
seen by any one who lacks such eyes. 

Generousness looks always for that which is best in 
another, and will not be turned aside from this quest 
by any manifestation of what is unattractive. Gen- 
erousness is noble, and its exhibit promotes nobleness 
in him who judges, and in him who is judged, 
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Scribbling one’s name 

seems to be an innate i 
“ man nature. Boys anf@ girls scrawl 
their signatures on the margins of schogl-books, on the 
walls of outbuildings, and on marble grAvestones. Men 
and women pencil or scratch their autggraphs on Bunker 
Hill Monument, in Westminster y, in the Cata- 
combs of Rome, and on the pyrazhids of Egypt. How 
to put a stop to this practice haf puzzled many a head 
before now ; and it is stilla pro¥lem to lovers of decency. 
From a California correspondgnt there comes a sugges- 
tion as to a method with Punday-echool song-books. 
He says: 


oait of place 


How to Prevent pulse of hu- 


Useless Autographs 


There is probably no sheog/itians the Sunday-school officers 
have not been annoyed by fhe young people scribbling on the 
white fly-leaves and inside,;covers of the 8 mg-books, The idea 
cours to me that much of it could be obviated if the publishers 


are often dearer to us than our views 

the Age of Man. which are based directly on the text 
of the Bible. We were told in childhood that the Book 
of Job was the oldest book of the Bible, that David wrote 
all the Psalms, and that Ecclesiastes was the work of 
Solomon. It therefore seems, to many of us, little less 
than infidelity when any Bible scholar declares that no 
one ‘of these things is affirmed in the Bible text; and it 
only makes the. matter worse when that text itself is 
quoted against any one of these ideas. And as to the 
dates commonly given in the margin of our English 
Bibles, if we are asked to admit that they are not di- 
rectly inspired, but were the curious guesses of very 
good men who were not omniscient, we are tempted to 
mourn over the degeneracy of this unbelieving age. 
There is hardly anything dearer to the average Bible 
reader’s mind than Bible chronology. To question that 
Adam was created just 4,004 years before the Christian 
era, seems like unsettling the foundations of human 
history. Doubt on this point is counted by many as 
hopeless heresy, and by others it is deemed very per- 
plexing. A Massachusetts correspondent speaks fora 
large class when he says: 


You will help many readers if you will, in your helpful 
paper, give us a few words in explanation of Bible chronology, 
especially in view of the frequent allusions, by eminent writers, 
to times more than 4000 B.C. In your issue of September 29, 
Mrs. Mahaffy says, “ There may now be seen at Oxford a tablet 
erected by King Sent, of Egypt,.with an inscription in memory 
of his grandson, who died, probably, five thousand years before 
the birth of Christ ;”” and Professor Sayce speaks of “‘ Sargon of 
Accad, who reigned about B.C. 3800” (The Sunday School 
Times, June 23, 1894). Many such references to early times 
make it evident (do they not?) that our generally accepted 
Bible chronology should be readjusted. If so, where do the 
changes come in? Any information, or reference to books con- 
taining such, will be thankfully received by many readers. 


There is no one system of Bible chronology, any more 
than there is one system of Bible theology. Different 
schools of interpreters find in the sacred text different 
indications of both chronology and theology; but there 
is, in that text, no specific system covering either of 
these sciences. It may be regretted by some that the 
Bible writers seemed to attach less importance than we\ 
do to these matters; but there can hardly be a doubt 
that this is the case. Perhaps it will ease the troubled 
minds of some who are in a puzzle over this thing, to 
cite the opinions of as soundly conservative and “ ortho- 
dox ” scholars as the professors in Princeton, Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, in his “ Popular Lectures on Theological Themes,” 
says: ‘' Undoubtedly human remains have been discov- 
ered under conditions in which it is impossible to believe 
that God created man only six thousand years ago. I 
have no doubt of that. I have no doubt you will have 
to extend the time of creation back farther than six 
thousand years ago. Our chronology exists in two forms, 
that of Usher and that of Hales, and it differs [even in 
these forms] by a thousand years.” Dr. Hodge quotes 
the statement of Professor William Henry Green, whom 
he deems “as much to be relied upon in the interest of 
historic truth as any man living,” to this effect: ‘‘The 
time between the creation of Adam and ourselves might 
have been, for all that we know from the Bible to the 
contrary, much longer than it seems.” And again he 
quotes Professor Guyot as saying, after his last visit to 
the museums of Europe: “I was surprised at the amount 
of evidence I saw there of the antiquity of ‘man; still I 
think that thirteen thousand years instead of six thou- 
sand would cover it.” And as aconclusion of the whole 


matter, Dr. Hodge says for himself: “I say, neither you 
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nor I have any reason to know how long it is since Adam 
was created, There is no reason to believe it was more 
than fifteen or sixteen thousand years; but whether 
more or leés revelation has not informed us.” Surely, 
while the Bible text, the monuments of the old world, 
and the professors in Princeton Theological Seminary : 
permit us to believe that Adam may have been created 
sixteen thousand years ago, no reader of The Sunday 
School Times need be kept awake nights because its 
Editor permits his contributors to guess within half a 
dozen thousand years of the orthodox limits of belief on 


TDMTS. 


All’s Well. 


By Clinton Scollard. 





UT of the heart of the night, 
Over the billows’ swell, 
Rings the voice of the watch till the morning light 
With the cheering ery, “All’s well!” 
And so on the sea of life, 
When the way seems dismal and dark, 
And the waves are raging in sullen strife 
Around our human bark, 


There’s ever a watch at the prow 
Whose care shall lighten nor cease 
Till All's well!” sounds from the homing bow 
In the happy harbor of peace. , a 
Clinton, N. Y. 


CAS 


Turning the Other Cheek. 
By Professor Dr. J. P. Mahaffy. 


HE well-known verse, “‘ Whosoever smiteth thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also,” and 
others of similar import, offer a certain obstacle to our 
genuine acceptance of Christianity, If you ask your- 
selves honestly whether you are indeed prepared to carry 
out this instruction of our Lord’s, I think you will admit 
that it is very difficult to accept it literally, and, though 
you may not venture to say it aloud, in explicit terms, 
you will have to admit that you regard it as an exag- 
gerated exhortation to peace and to humility, intended, 
perhaps, to urge you as far as possible away from the ex- 
treme ito which you are likely to fall, and therefore 
setting before you an ideal which you need not attain. 

In moral exhortations, says Aristotle, you should 
always urge men towards the extreme they dislike, in 
order to produce the happy mean, just as a man who 
desires to straighten a crooked stick bends it crooked in 
the opposite direction. So, I- think, many who would 
hardly dare to charge our Lord with a want of strict 
truthfulness, nevertheless do not accept this text as lit- 
eral, or as intended for a law of practice, They take it 
to mean that you must be humble and lovers of peace, 
avoiding offense, and not. retorting an insult with a blow. 
More than this they will not sincerely or heartily accept. 

I need hardly point out that, if the Scriptures are to 
be our rule of faith, and, more especially, if our Lord's 
own words are to be accepted as the fountain of all truth, 
any admission, even though it be tacit and timid, that 
what he says is sometimes exaggerated and is to be cor- 
rected by our common sense, is to abandon our own prit- 
ciples, and to reduce Jesus Christ from a divine and 
infallible to a mere human teacher, whom each mat 
may correct whenever he finds it difficult to accept bis 
instruction. 

A modern philosopher, much thought of some yeas 
ago, J. 8. Mill, approached the text far more honestly 
when he said, that Christ, in giving such instructions, 
had done wonders for the ideal of humility and charity 
in the world, but had failed to inculcate manliness and 
that courage which was so amply developed by the !aws 
of medieval chivalry. Mill thought, therefore, that the 
Christian ideal was one-sided, and required to be sup- 
plemented by the warlike type, which resents insult, and 
challenges the aggressor to defend himself against the 
man whom he has wantonly offended. Bravery is of 2!! 
qualities that which most attracts the human race; 
Mill imagined that the Christian ideal without correction 
would have weakened this quality in men by directing 
them to accept insults without resenting them. 

Such an argument can only be plausible to those who 
are ignorant of early Christian history. The one feature 
which stands out prominently in the society founded by 


and 
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Christ and his apostles is the extraordinary heroism 
which was shown in the face of death and tortures, not 
only by men, but by feeble women and tender children. 
It amazed the heathen magistrates, who were striving 
after fortitude by the aid of philosophy. It amazed the 
wild savages, who mistook gentleness for cowardice, when 
they found that it was harder to terrify the missionary 
who came with the gospel than the invader who came in 
battle array. Any critic, therefore, who says that this 
word of our Lord tends to make men unmanly, can be 
silenced by an appeal to countless deeds of heroism done 
by Christians because they were the faithful servants of 
Christ. 

So much, then, we have established. Our Lord meant 
what he said, literally and strictly. His teaching is not 
to be corrected by man’s impertinence. Also, this advice 
of our Lord was not incompatible with the greatest 
courage, the noblest heroism. This we know from 
history. : 

Yet still there does remain a difficulty. How are 
these two frames of mind compatible? How is it that 
the Christian can keep his dignity and his manliness 
under circumstances which would lead the ordinary man 
into meanness and self-contempt? For it is mean to 
swallow insults; it is unmanly to acquiesce in tyranny, 
and submit to the man that treats you with contempt. 
Such is the ordinary view of the world, and, without 
doubt, there is truth in it. If any of you, having a 
child, saw him submit to injury without a flush or a blow 
in return, would you be satiefied, even as a parent, de- 
siring his permanent welfare, that his temper should be 
such? Would you not feel ashamed of him? And who 
conld blame you for being ashamed? 

In ordinary circumstances, and when a man meets 
with his equals or superiors, such feelings cannot be 
gainsaid. But are there not, even in common life, and 
according to the code of this world’s honor, cases where 

_ resentment is out of place, and a truer feeling of manli- 
né&s leads us, even apart. from Christianity, to submit to 
violence without complaint or feeling of resentment? 
And if I can show you stich cases in the ordinary morals 
of the world, it will not be difficult to discover in our 
Lord’s description of a pure and holy life how it comes 
that the two virtues, true humility and true dignity, 
may remain consistent and in perpetual harmony. 

Let me cite to you, then, these homely cases. You 
must not expect them to be found only in the world’s 
tragedies, nor will you think me wanting to the dignity 
of the subject if I illustrate a great theme from the piti- 


ful weaknesses of human nature. Suppose that any of. 


you is attacked by an angry child, who, having lost his 
temper, strikes out at you, and does his best to hurt you. 
What is the manly or the womanly course to pursue? 
Will you not let him weary himself, if he can, in striking 
you? And, provided you preserve yourself from actual 
injury, will not a hurt endured in showing him that you 
will not follow him in losing your temper prove no hurt 
to your dignity, no censure upon your courage? Is he 
alone manly who resents at once the attack, and punishes 
the child for his audacity by retaliation ? 

I pass on to the treatment of women by men because 
they are supposed weaker, which has given rise to that 
law of chivalry that no man worthy the name is to strike 
& woman, whatever be the provocation. It may happen 
in the streets of any of our cities, by night, that a man 
shall be insulted by a woman for no reason, and in vio- 
lation of all the ordinary laws of social decency. Will 
he, even in this case, retaliate? Will he think of his 
dignity? Nay. Rather, is it not the really manly thing 
in such a case to play the coward, and escape from such 
insult by fiight, or by the tamest and most absolute sub- 
mission? To complain or protest in such a case shows 
not only a want of manliness but a want of common 
sense. Here, then, when the attack may be the most 
wanton and unprovoked, the assailant beyond the pale 
of society, the law still subsists that what a savage would 
call absurd cowardice, a civilized man regards as an honor- 
able example of courage. 

I will take one more example from the annals of the 
poor, as in their case discussions conterning bravery and 
honor are not common, and where, nevertheless, the 
same law of restraint, of submissiveness, of humility, 
casts a halo of light around scenes of squalor and of 
vice. And now I have before me, not a vice which hides 
itself, or is hidden of men, but one which parades itself 
everywhere, the bane and misery of the poorer classes,— 
the vice of drunkenness. It is impossible that any one 
of you should not have seen, and aeen often, the efforts 
of a poor, worn woman, or of a rough, ill-clad man, to 
bring home, and save from farther harm and disgrace, a 
husvand or friend who has fallen a prey to this self- 
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sought madness. You have witnessed with pity and 
with admiration how these guardians of a man who has 
abandoned himself will submit to all his violences, if 
perchance he may exhaust them upon his friend, and 
allow himself to be led away from public comment or 
from a violation of public decency. The bravest woman, 
in such a case, is she who will bear, not only with 
patience, but with cheerfulness, any personal insult 
which will save her husband from disgrace and punish- 
ment, _If it pleases him to smite her upon one cheek, 
she will turn’ to him the other. Though her limbs be 
weary and her heart sore, if he asks her to go a mile with 
him, she will go twain. Where defense is lawful, we 
submit; where insult is wanton, we acquiesce; where 
retaliation is natural, we suffer, And all these cases are 
not only compatible with heroism, but a distinct instance 
of it, often of the highest and purest kind. 

And now the question arises, What have these cases 
in common with the exhortation of our Lord? In what 
do they coincide? For it is not likely that such peculiar 
correspondences in action have not a common principle. 
I understand it to lie in the feeling of superiority which 
the person offended has over the offender, and which makes 
him feel that to retaliate is to descend into the arena of 
equality, and to admit that he is actuated by no higher 
motives than his assailant. A man conscious of his own 
innocence and purity, and of the dignity which these 
qualities necessarily confer, feels that he can afford to 
disregard the petty aspects of life, the humors of inferior 
people, in comparison with the higher duty of maintain- 
ing peace, of educating his neighbor, of showing an ex- 
ample of a higher life. Perhaps I should not even use 
a phrase which implies that he feels it 4 sacrifice. He 
rather regards it a privilege of his purer and better life, 
a great blessing which resultqfrdm his higher training. 
And so the very same language applies to the highest 
worldly wisdom, and to the teaching of Christ. His true 
servant, as he describes Mim in the Sermon on the Mount, 
is occupied with higher things than earthly disputes 
about his dignity, or his claims to the respect of man. 
He feels himself so much the stronger, so much the more 
privileged, than his worldly neighbor, that he despises 
the law of retaliation. Intent upon his Master’s busi- 
ness, he puts aside these petty quarrels as of no impor- 
tance, and seeks to show his neighbor that the real issues 
of life are very different; that the struggle is not with 
earthly foes, ‘‘ but with principalities, with powers, with 
spiritual wickedness in high places,’”—a great conflict, 
not to be disturbed or obscured by the petty jealousies 
or insolences of the irrelevant world. 

So then our Lord’s instruction turns out to be not a 
lesson in humility so much as a lesson in dignity,—a 
manifestation that we, as his followers, feel ourselves 
superior to the world, and will notcondescend tothe trivial 
tempests which carry disorder into ordinary society. So 
far, then, you will agree with me that the text can be 
explained and vindicated ; but yet the solution seems 
still open to a serious objection. What guarantee have 
we that in so acting we are not aping humility while 
really cultivating spiritual pride? If we indeed feel a 
great superiority to the world, and hence look down 
upon the agitations of men as trivial, are we, indeed, 
cultivating that true spirit of meekness and charity 
which is so often inculcated in Christian teaching? Is 
our humility only to be dignity in disguise? And is 
this to be the inner meaning of our self-denial? Is our 
long-suffering to be nothing higher than good-humored 
contempt of men, as when we smile at the child that 
flies into passion, and attacks us with impotent rage? 
There is no period of the history of the church when this 
apparent inconsistency has not struck her critics. While 
ever preaching humility, and declaring her many sins 
and transgressions in all her services, the church of 
Christ has ever shown a dignity and 4 feeling of im- 
portance that could not be distinguished from pride, and 
the apparent inconsistency has often become real, too 
real, and a stumbling-block to many. Yet both feel- 
ings cannot but be present in the church of Christ. We 
are to be kings and priests in that kingdom, which ex- 
ceeds all the glory of the world for splendor; we are 
heirs of a heritage surpassing all that can be imagined of 
the good things of this life, ‘How can we avoid a just 
pride in all these privileges? And yet we are never to 
think highly of ourselves. The more we have advanced 
in our Christian life, the more deeply are we to feel our 
own incompetence and deficiency, the more completely 
are we to cast away all vanity and self-reliance, and give 
all the glory to God. There is then an apparent 
incomsistency here, and one that may produce evil 
effects. 

There is a plain solution of the difficulty, if we will 
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but honestly adhere to it. As there are men of extreme 
modesty who, nevertheless, feel bound to maintain the 
dignity of a high office; as there are soldiers who feel 
themselves mere units of no account in an army, but 
hug with pride the traditions of their regiment and the 
honor of their flag,—so with us, in our Christian life, we 
ought to think of ourselves as nothing, but of the Com- 
mander who deads us, and of the dignity and importance 
of our warfare, a great deal. No man is a good soldier 
till he lays aside all his personal importance, his indi- 
vidual fancies, and submits to discipline. It is the per- 
fection of this discipline which makes him formidable, 
but only in the hands of his commander, who gives him 
his orders, and tells him when to fight and when to stay 
his hand. In a recent book of memoirs upon the great 
wars of Napoleon, it is noticed, as the most wonderful 
heroism on the part of the Russian infantry, that when 
ordered to march past a French position, and on no ac- 
count to fight, they submitted to taunts and challenges, 
nay even to wounds and death, without flinching from 
their march. They were more heroic, because they did 
not fight, than if they had turned with fury upon the 
foe. So it may be with any Christian in his campaign 
under the banner of Christ. For himself he is nothing, 
he can only show devotion. But as a soldier of Christ, 
he is a hero; for he serves a Master greater and nobler 
than any other soldier can claim. 

Real Christianity is not always comfortable, even 
though modern society does not openly run counter to 
it, or persecute it, as in former ages. And if it were 
comfortable, in the material sense, it could hardly be 
Christianity. For all the teaching of Christ has made 
it perfectly plain that there is no discipline without en- 
durance, and that endurance implies suffering. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Two Little Tragedies. 
By Mary Gordon. 


FEW weeks since, a party of ladies were seated in 

a car of the little narrow Swiss railway which 

winds up and up through the valley of the Visp to the 

village of Zermatt. The train paused at one of the way 

stations to take on a few mountain climbers, waiting on 

the platform with alpenstocks and knapsacks, and also 
to let the heavily taxed wheels cool a bit. 

From the door of a waiting-room, just opposite the 
window from which we were gazing, came out a peasant 
woman of between sixty and seventy years of age, anda 
lad of about a dozen. The woman seemed too old to 
be the mother, she might have been grandmother or 
maiden aunt. She wore a very short petticoat of some 
coarse woolen stuff, a black kerchief over her shoulders, 
crossed on the breast; heavy wooden shoes; and on her 
head, something which certainly was neither hat. bon- 
net, nor cap, but one of those peculiar constructions of 
ribbons and bows for which Swiss peasants alone have 
the receipt. Her face was wrinkled with years, and 
brown with exposureto sun. Her broad hips and heavy 
gait spoke plainly of furrow and clod. The lad was 
clad in a suit of homespun gray, of domestic cut, which 
showed contact with the rougher and less cleanly phases 
of life. The two walked toward the car with reinctant 
step, and with an unmistakable air of depression which 
arrested our attention, The woman got on, and the boy 
walked back and stationed himself against the side of the 
house with his face toward the train. We could not see 
the car window on which his look was fixed, but we had 
no need to. The whole story was told in his air and 
face. There was some one there who loved him, whom 
he loved, and from whom he was parting. At first he 
tried to send back a smile, but the effort was a failure. 
Tears came instead, which he brushed hastily away with 
his rough coat sleeve. But he could not brush away the 
expression of intense pain, or the air of desolation which 
hung about him. 

He pushed his slouched felt hat a little farther ca his 
head, and shrank a little flatter into the angle where he 
stood, and where, for the moment or two of waiting 
time which remained, there went on a pathetic struggle 
with emotions. His eye seemed to devour the car at 
which it was directed, as if all that was dear to him were 
in it, and were being wrested from him. He looked 
frightened at the pain that was cutting his heart, and 
ashamed of the tears which betrayed him. For an in- 
stant he obeyed the impulse to avert his face to conceal 
them, then turned eagerly again, as if he could not bear 
to lose one flutter of the quaint old cap-ribbons and the 
brown face, Then the beil rang, and we glided out of 
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the station, taking with us a part of the little lad’s life, 
and leaving him to battle in the void alone. 

What a little tragedy |” we said to ourselves; and, 
as there was nothing else to do just then, we fell into a 
musing surprise at the high meaning of the simple 
scene, just as if we did not already know that the simplest 
and most natural things were the best expressions of the 
highest meanings. 

These peasants, so hard in feature, so awkward in 
manner, so coarse in vesture, so unattractive to us, had 
heen living in the most beautiful atmosphere which 
mortals can know, the atmosphere of love. Their 
almost repulsively plain abode had witnessed the daily 
acts of kindness, self-renunciation, and tenderness, of 
giving and receiving, without which this parting had 
been impossible. The heart relationship had been so 
woven that, whatever the blood relationship might be, 
separation was a keen pain, The old woman was very 
possibly going but a few miles to spend the next month 
or two in the fields, watching the sheep, or at some 
homely task in the stuffy little chalet of another peasant ; 
but it was separation still, and the hearts were soft and 
fine enough to bleed. So as our thoughts went back to 
the boy in his rough clothes and slouch hat, we could 
not help a feeling of surprise at finding so delicate a 
flower growing amid such scraggly underbrush. But 
what conceit such surprise implies! Who knows but 
these two peasants belong to an aristocracy of hearts to 
which we, in our fine clothes, have never been admitted ? 

The little drama had had so much of real pathos that 
we were not the only people on the train whose atten- 
tion it had attracted, An Englishman and two or three 
ladies occupied the seats next to ours. The gentleman 
had been very kind in helping the Americans to the first 
glimpse of the Weisshorn and Matterhorn, and had 
shared the enthusiasm awakened by the late afternoon 
glow on the glistening peaks. They too had been ob- 
servers of the parting. 

“ It is really touching,—isn’t it?” said one of the ladies, 
“Those are the first tears we have seen since we left 
home.” 

“ Yes,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘ the very first.” 

Arrived at our hotel in Zermatt, we dropped our hand- 
bags, and hastened to the Poste Restante for the letters 

from over the sea. The English gentleman had done 
' the same, but had preceded us by a moment, and we 
waited at his side for our turn at the little window, while 
the pleasant, French-tongued Swiss girl found and handed 
out to him his letters. 

“ What a lot of letters you have!” said a gentleman 
who was with him. 

* Yes,” he replied, as he nervously shuffled them 
over; “ but this telegram is what I am after.” 

From among the white envelopes he drew a ‘small, 
flimsy, brownish one, tore it open, and read half aloud to 
his friend, “ Sudden hemorrhage, no hope, come at 
once!” An exclamation of surprise and consternation, 
then a silence, as the two men bent over the yellow scrap 
of paper to read the fatal words again. Here, too, love 
was called to a parting, aud by a train swifter than that 
of the little cog railway which took the old peasant to 
Zermatt. An hour ago the Swiss lad’s tears were the first 
which the Englishman had seen since he left home, but 
they were not to be the last. 

As in the quiet of our room we thought over the 
two touching incidents, a beautiful meaning glimmered 
through the pain in each. We are all children of one 
Father, and his name is Love; and the family resem- 
blance can be found in every life, if we will only look 
for.it, Neither the homeliness of the peasant’s life nor 
the luxury of the gentleman’s need mar it, 

Exeter, N. H. 


CAB 
In the Morning Sow thy Seed. 


By C. W. Maxwell. 


ROSSING the Atlantic on a large steam freight 
ship called a “tramp,” and being the only pas- 
senger, I had learned to know the captain very well. 
He was a surly, cruel, wicked man, and the most pro- 
fane person that I ever knew. His curses were horribly 
wicked, and he uttered them with a demon-like vehe- 
mence. Of course, he was a miserable man, and it made 
him angry to see any one happy. 

One day I had stopped reading to hear a bright tune 
which one of the Polish stokers was whistling, as he 
shoveled the coal, away down in the hold of the ship. 
Presently the captain heard him, and, leaping up in a 
rage, rushed to the hatchway, and, sending down a 
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shower of oaths that might have made a demon shudder, 
he threatened to roast the man alive. 

His mouth was full of cursing and vittsenate, He 
cursed the sailors'and the ship, the weather and the sea; 
he cursed the clouds and rain when they came, and the 
sunshine when they went away; he cursed the cotton 
with which the ship was loaded, and the people who 
raise it and those who handle it. , 

When I spoke of having Sunday-school with the sail- 
ors, he cursed God and religion, and said he would have 
no such foolishness on his ship. ? 

Every one on the ship avoided him. Even the great 
cat (the only pet on board) ran away from him, and 
could not be induced to entér his cabin. 

One morning I was walking upon deck and heard the 
captain getting up. I expected to hear a volley of oaths 
ordering the steward to bring in his breakfast; but what 
do you suppose I heard? It was a hymn. Low and 
sweet, as one would sing to a sleeping child, he was sing- 
oi ae “T want to be an angel, 

And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand.” 


I was astonished, and stood still while he sung several 
stanzas. 

Where had he learned it? No doubt, that seed had 
been planted when he was a child by some teacher who 
thought that the work was lost. Some day, perhaps 
(God grant it!) that seed may spring up and bear fruit 
even in his hard heart, and his mouth of cursing shall 
become a fountain of praise. 


Danville, Va, 








‘Ghee Your Colors. 
By President J. E. Rankin. 


HOW your colors, little lad, 
Never mind the danger, 
Be your comrade good'or bad; 
Be he friend or stranger. 
Never speak an idle word, 
Do a wrong deed never, 
Lest there be an echo stirred 
That shall sound forever. 


You are making record now, 
And the angels hear you ; 
O my boy with noble brow, 
Heaven is bending near you! 
Open be, and truthful too, 
Without fear or quailing; 
Never mind what others do, 
Never mind their railing. 
Show your colors, little lad! 
Every meanness smother, 
That will make the angels glad, 
Father, too, and mother. 
Show your colors everywhere, 
Brave be your behavior ; 
True be to your daily prayer, 
True be to your Saviour. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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A South-African Fable. 
By Mrs. W. P. Lyon. 


gs grea turkey-gobblers were strutting about in a 
large South-African poultry-yard, around which 
was a thick stone fence, with a pretty green hedge 
behind it, and some Port Jackson willows on the north. 
Two peacocks, some large ducks, geese, white leghorn 
fowls, and a number of an ordinary breed, composed the 
feathered tribes of that spacious yard. 

A bright sun shone down upon them; all had had a 
generous breakfast, and were pecking away at the green 
grass that grew in the south corner. They soon grew 
tired of this, and the gobbiers began to strut about the 
yard, spreading their tails, and gobbled, gobbled away. 
Their gobble sounded as much like Hottentot as any- 
thing, but it meant “Look at me;look at me.” Ap- 
parently no one looked. The peacock did, however, 
with scorn; aid he too. began to strut about, spreading 
his tail, and, though he didn’t say anything, his manner 
was, “ You had better keep quiet. Look at my lovely 
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tail. What are your plain brown feathers compared with 
such beauty as mine!” 

Just then a large duck wadiled along, and, turning his 
eye sidelong toward the peacock, said : 

“ Well, old fellow, do you know you have lost part of 
your tail? Your feathers are only half as long as they 
used to be.” 

You see the peacock had been shedding his feathers, 
and all the pretty long ones had fallen out without his 
knowing it. 

“*T don’t believe it,” he answered, very rudely. 

Any one would have been surprised to hear such a 
reply from so handsome a bird. How lovely his neck 
was, what a beautiful crest on his head, and how won- 
derfully the colors blended and shaded all over his body | 

“You can’t fly as I do,” continued the peacock, very 
boastfully. 

* You can’t swim as I do,” retorted the duck. 

“Swim where, I'd like to know? ” asked the peacock, 

“ Over there in the ocean, if I wanted to.” 

“You can’t do any such thing. Why, I have flown to 
the top of this wall!” With his earnestness, he folded up 
his feathers. 

“ That’s right,” said the duck, “do as I say, and you 
will appear much better.” 

But the peacock didn’t understand the remark, so eager 
was he to tell what he had seen. 

“‘T looked and looked over at the ocean, and it made 
me tremble. I saw great waves rolling over and‘ over, 
and such a long stretch of white came up to the rocks, 
and then it went back again, I'd like to know how you 
could swim down there. And then I saw great big 
things going along. Some of them left a black streak in 
the air, and some of them looked like a great many big 
birds’ wings put together. Maybe they were some rela- 
tions of mine; they were so beautiful.” ; 

The duck quacked away, and, as if to prepare himself 
for further debate, took his seat in a heavy, chumpy way, 
and, turning one eye toward the peacock, said : . 

“Who are you, and where did you come from, that 
you presume to talk in such a way to me?” 

“‘T’m an Englishman,” was the reply. 

“You are nothing but a Boer.” 

“ Yes, and we Boers thrashed you Englishmen, and 
gained our rights over in the Transvaal,” was the reply. 

, By this time the gobblers drew near and forgot to 
gobble, closed their feathers, and seated themselves to 
listen. 

“ But that has nothing to do with my swimming. | 
tell you, I can swim,” said Mr. Quack, “ and you can’t.” 

“T can spread my tail, and you can’t,” retorted the 
peacock. 

“So can I,so can I,” gobbled the turkey-cocks, adding 
“ And we could fly like the peacock if we tried.” 

“No you couldn’t; you are too big, clumsy, and awk- 
ward ; you are such a bragging set, too, no one would 
want to look at you if you tried to fly.” 

All this time a mother hen had been brooding her 
chickens near by, and heard all the talk. Some of her 
little ones had run ‘from under her wings, and gone too 
near the gobblers, who shook their heads very crossly at 
them, and, frightened, they ran back to their mother. 
She chided them a little, but, spreading out her wings 
broader, said, gently : 

“‘ Don’t go too near strangers, my children.” 

And, having settled herself, spoke louder : 

“‘ My friends, I don’t know where Sir Peacock or Gen- 
eral Duck came from, or who were their ancestors, but 
it seems to me we had better not talk of what we are not 
sure ,of, or try to do what we were not taught by our 
mothers. The best thing in the world that can be done, 
I think, is to bring up children; a large family, the 
larger the better. You can all see how happy I am with 
these children of mine,—only twelve now; I did have 
sixteen. Nothing could tempt me to try to swim in 
that roaring ocean, or fly up to the top of yonder tree. 
I shouldn’t belong there. Somehow it seems to me that 
every one who lives in this great yard belongs here, aud 
ought to do what he knows how to do best. I know how 
to bring up chicks ; no one can scratch or cluck better 
for them than I.” 

“ Hey!” said an old goose, and he bowed a long asset. 

“ Quack, quack ! ” said the self-confident duck. 

The silence of Sir Peacock proved he agreed with the 
speaker, The turkeys said “Yes,” in some hearty gob- 
ble-gobbles, 

How much longer the conference would have coo- 
tinued cannot be known; for just then the Hottentot 
boy came into the yard with some scraps, and away they 
all ran to see who would get the firat and the best picking. 

Cape Tuwn, South Africa, 
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Lesson Calendar. 
Fourth Quarter, 1894. 








1. October 7.—Jesus at Nazareth............. Luke 4 : 16-30 
2, October 14.—The Draught of Fishes. ................<--c0seeseeeneee Lake 5: 1-11 
3. October 21.—A Sabbath in Capernaum..... ...Mark 1 ; 21-34 
4. October 28.—A Paralytic Healed.. ...3..........ccccece-seneeeroneeere Mark 2: 1-12 
5. November 4.—Jesus Lord of the Sabbath -3-28 and 3: 1-5 
6. November 11.—The Twelve Chosen Mark 3 : 6-19 





7. Nev. 18.—The Sermon on the Mount............ Luke 6 : 20-31 
8. November 25.—Oppositioh to Christ................... ™ 

9. December 2.—Christ’s Testimony to John. nt 
10. December 9.—Christ Teaching by Parables......... .......-.... Luke 8 : 415 
11. December 16.—The Twelve Sent Forth Matt. 10:5-16 
12. December 23.—The Prince of Peace. Isa. 9 : 2-7 
13. December 30.—Review. 











SAY 
Outline Inductive Studies. 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
a . 
Study 21.—The Sermon on the Mount. 


I, REVIEW. 

What was the feeling of the multitudes in Galilee towards 
Jesus? When did opposition to him first show itself in 
Galilee, and among whom? To what extent did it soon go, 
and what effect had it on the feeling of the multitudes? 
How had Jesus been occupied on the day before his with- 
drawal into “‘ the mountain” for a night of prayer? Why 
did he choose twelve of his disciples to be apostles? What 
work awaited him when he returned with his disciples to a 
“level place” ? 


II, Brsurcan Marerrat.—Matthew 5 : 
6 : 20-49. 

1. Have we here two accounts of the same discourse? 
Note that each begins with the beatitudes (Matt. 5 : 3-12; 
Luke 6 : 20-22); that each closes with the parable of the 
houses built on the rock and on the sand (Matt. 7 : 24-27; 
Luke’6 : 47-49); that in each account the sermon was fol- 
lowed by a return to Capernaum, and the cure there of the 
centurion’s servant (Matt. 8: 5-13; Luke 7 : 1-10); and that 
Luke has little that is not contained in Matthew, and that 
the two accounts follow essentially the same order. These 
facts seem to prove the identity of the two disegurses, For 
fuller discussions, see Andrews, pages 269-273, and Broadus, 
Commentary on Matthew, page 84, 

2. Matthew’s account being the fuller, study it, to discover 
the relations of the different parts to each other. Note the 
opening reference to the blessedness of subjects of the king- 
dom, and their responsibilities (Matt. 5 : 3-16); that there 
follows then a defining of the relation of the new kingdom to 
the older law, as not abrogating it, but ideally fulfilling ir, 
and demanding a fuller, more real obedience (5 : 17-20); 
that verse 20 has amplification in verses 21-48, where par- 
ticular demands of the older law are compared with the de- 
mands of the “righteousness exceeding that of the scribes 
and Pharisees,” and transgression is traced back of the act to 
the angry, Justful, deceitful, revengeful, or unloving thought 
which shows ‘the ungodlike heart, and that the whole finds 
a summary expression in verse 48; that, from this idealiza- 
tion of the law, the thought turns to the demand for a more 
real religious life,—one which avoids all ostentation in alms- 
giving, in prayer, or in fasting (6: 1-18), and which seeks 
chiefly God’s kingdom and his righteousness, trusting all 
lesser interests to his care (6 : 19-34). Up to this point, the 
progress of the thought is clear, but from the beginning of the 
seventh chapter it is less plain. Verses 13-27 clearly form a 
conclusion, commending this exacting righteousness, warning 
against false teachers and false trust in privilege, and insist- 
ing on the impdrtance of doing Jesus’ words. Verses 1-12 
may fall into their place as precepts bearing on this new 
religious life: Forbidding censoriousness in the practice of it, 
enjoining discrimination in the effort to share it, and prom- 

ising help from the Father for all times of need; which refer- 


1 to 8:1; Luke 


ence to the Father and his love leads to a second summary of 


the whole teaching (v. 12). The theme of the sermon is thus 
righteousness. Its text may be found in 5: 20. Its purpose 
is apparently to make clear the attitude of Jesus, and of the 
kingdom he was seeking to establish, to the law on the one 
hand, and to the current religious life on the other. 

3. To whom was the sermon addressed? Note the men- 
tion of disciples in Matthew 5 : 1 and Lake 6:20. Compare 
with these Luke 6: 13,17. With this evidence that “ dis- 
ciples” does not mean the Twelve exclusively, compare the 
evidence that a still wider circle had constituted his audience 
(Matt. 7: 28; Luke 7: 1). . 

4. The choosing of the Twelve and the delivery of this 
“manifesto” of the new kingdom’s standards and require- 
menis mark the beginning of a.new period in the Galilean 













ministry. From the opening of that ministry Jesus had been 
preaching the nearness of the kingdom, and leading people 
by his works to believe his announcement. Multitudes were 
continually pressing about him, notwithstanding the break 
between him and the Pharisees which culminated in the 
sabbath controversies. The appointment of apostles and the 
preaching of this sermon show that Jesus knew the time to 
be ripe for the organization of the kingdom, and in con- 
nection therewith, for a fuller message, with the Messianic 
self-disclosure which would be in it for such as had ears to 


hear (see Matt. 5 : 22, 28, 32, 34, 39, 44; 7 


: 21-29). 
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Lesson 7, November 18, 
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The Sermon on the Mount. 
Lesson Text.. 


(Luke 6 : 20-31. 


Memory verses: 27-31.) 


Study connection in verses 17-49, and compare Matthew, chapters 5-7. 


COMMON VERSION. 

20 { And he lifted up his eyes 
on his disciples, and said, Bles- 
sed be ye poor: ‘for yours is the 
kingdom of God. 

21 Blessed are ye that hunger 
now : for ye shall be filled. Bles- 
sed are ye that weep now: for ye 
shall laugh. 

22 Blessed are ye, when men 
shall hate you, and when they 
shall separate you from their com- 
pany, and shall reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for the 
Son of man’s sake. 

28 Rejoice ye in that day, and 
leap for joy : for, behold, your re- 
ward is great in heaven: for in 
the like manner did th@r fathers 
unto the prophets. 

24 But woe unto you that are 
rich! for ye have received your 
consolation. 

25 Woe unto you that are full! 
for ye shall hunger. Woe unto 
you that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep. 

26 Woe unto you, when all men 
shall speak well of you! for so 
did their fathers to the false 
prophets. 

27 { But I say unto you which 
hear, Love your enemies, do good 
to them which hate you, 

28 Bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you. 

29 And unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer also 
the other; and him that taketh 
away thy cloak forbid not (o take 
thy coat also. 

30 Give to every man that ask- 
eth of thee; and of him that tak- 
eth away thy goods ask them not 
again. 

$1 And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. 





The American Revisers would 


“which " in verse 27. 


REVISED VERSION. 


20 And he lifted up his eyes on 
his disciples, and said, Blessed 
are ye poor: for yours is the 

21 kingdom of God. Biessedareye 
that hunger now: for ye shall 
be filled. Blessed are ye that 
weep now : for ye shall laugh. 

22 Blessed are ye, when men shall 
hate you, and when they shall 
separate you from their com- 
pany, and reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for 

28 the Son of man’ssake. Rejoice 
in that day, and leap for joy: 
for behold, your reward is 
great in heaven: for in the 
same manner did their fathers 

24 unto the prophets, But woe 
unto you that are rich ! for ye 
have received your consola- 

2% tion. Woe unto you, ye that 
are full now! for ye shall hun- 
ger. Woe unto you, ye that 
laugh now! for ye shall mourn 

26 and weep. Woe unto you, 
when all men shall speak well 
of you! for in the same man- 
ner did their fathers to the 
false prophets. 

27 But I say unto you which 
hear, Love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you, 

28 bless them* that curse yon, 

* pray for them that despitefully 

29 use you. To him shat smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other; and from him 
that taketh away thy cloke 
withhold not thy coat also. 

30 Give to every one that asketh 
thee; and of him that taketh 
away thy goods ask them not 

31 again. And as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise. 


substitute “who” or “ that” for 


RY~ 


Lesson Plan. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: 


GOLDEN 


Text FOR THE QuaRT#R: 


The Glorious Son of God. 
We beheld his glory, 


the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14, 
3 


Lesson Topic: 


The Son Imparting Instruction. 


1. Blessings, vs. 20-23. 


Lesson OUTLINE: {> Woes, vs, 


24-26. 


3- Duties, vs. 27-31. 


GoLpEN Text: 


As ye would that men should do to you, do 


ye also to them likewise.—Luke 6 : 31. 


2 


Dartty Home READINGS: 
M.—Luke 6 : 20-31. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 


T.—Lauke 6 : 32-38. The sermon continued. 


W.—Matt. 5 : 1-12. 


Matthew’s narrative. 


T.—Psa. 69 : 29-56. Humility and gladness. 


F.—1 Peter 2 : 17-25. 
S.—Proy. 25 : 14-22. 
S.—Matt. 7 : 1-12. 


Bearing reproach. 
Coals of fire. 


The Golden Rule. 


YY 
Lesson Analysis. 


I, BLESSINGS. 


1. On the Poor : 


Blessed are ye poor : for yours is the kingdom of God (20). 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (Matt. 5 : 3). 


The poor have guod tidings preac 


Did no: God choose them that ure poor . 


hed to them (Matt. 11 : 


. to be rich? (ies. 2:5.) 


2. On the Hungry : 
Blessed are ye that hunger now : for ye shall be filled (21). 
Buy wine and milk without mioney ~_—< without price ~ 55:1). 
ungry ( 


My servants shall eat, but ye shail be hi 
Blessed are they that ‘hunger . a's righteousness (Matt. 5 : 6). 


3- On the Sad: 
Blessed are ye that weep now : for ye shall laugh (21). 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy (Psa. 126 : 5). 


To comfort all that mourn (Isa. 61 : 2). 
Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall be comforted (Matt. 5 : 4). 
4- On the Despised : 

Blessed are ye when men shall hate you (22). 


Biessed are ye when men shall reproach Peo (Matt. 5 : 11). 
Behold, your reward is great in heaven (Luke 6 : 23). 
If ye should suffer for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye (1 Pet. 3:14), 


II, WOES. 
1. On the Rich : 


Woe wnto you that are rich! for ye have received your con- 
solation (24). 


~ Woe to them that are at ease in Zion (Amos 6 : 1). 


So is heithat, . . is not rich toward God (Luke 1 ; 21). 
Go to now, ye rich, weep and how! (Jas, 5 : 1). 
2. On the Full : 
Woe wnto you, ye that are full now ! for ye shall hunger (25). 
Lest I be full, and deny thee (Prov. 30 :'9). 
They were filled, and their heart was exalted (Hos. 13 : 6). 
Already are ye filled, alteady ye are become rich (1 Cor, 4 : 8). 
3- On the Merry : 
Woe unto you, ye that laugh now ! for ye shall mowrn (25). 


The end of mirth is heaviness (Prov. 14 : 13). 
I she erackling It is mad (Eccl, 2 : 2). 
a 4 crackling of thorns, . . . so is ‘the laughter of the fool (Eccl, 


4 pes the Lauded : 
Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you ' (26.) 
Fe He pe the sooth of men more than the glory of God (John 12 : 43), 


. I chose . the world hateth you (John 15 : 19), 
Marvel 1 not, beothren, “tt the world hateth you (1 John 3 : 13) 
Ill, DUTIES, 
1. Loving : 


But I say unto you which hear, Love your enemies (27), 
I say unto you, Love your enemies (Matt. 5 ty, 
While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5 : 8) 
2. Doing Good : 

Do good to them that hate you (27). 
Let us work that which is good toward all men (Gal. e; a 
To do good and to communicate forget not (Heb. 13 : 
3- Blessing : 

Bless them that curse you (28). 
Bless them that persecute you (Rom, 12 : 14). 
Being reviled, we bless (1 Cor. 4 : 12), 
4- Praying : 

Pray for them that despitefully use you (28). 
Jesus said, Father, forgive them (Luke 23 : 34). 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge (Acts 7 : 60). 
s- Yielding: 

Offer also the other ; and... withhold not thy coat also (29), 
‘pve my back to the emaitern (Isa, BO: >, 

y not rather take wrong? (1 Cor. 6 : 

6. Giving : 

Give to every one that asketh thee (30). 
Thou shalt surely open thine hand unto him (Deut. 15 : 8). 
The righteous giveth and withholdeth not (Prov. 21 : 26). 
7. Observing the Golden Rule : 

As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them (31), 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Lev. 19 : 18). , 
Whatsoever ze would that men should do unto you, even so do ye 
also unto them (Matt. 7 « 12), 


a 


rse 20.—‘' Blessed are ye.” Personal blessedness : 
(2) us Source ; (3) Its channels; (4) Tts recipients. 
Verse 22.—‘' For the Son of man’s sake.’ The believer’s motive : 
», (2) Its manifestations ; (3) Its potency; (4) Its profit- 
ableness. 


Verse 23,—‘‘ Your reward is great in heaven.’”’ The believer's re- 
ward : (1) What? Or Where? (3) Why ?—(1) Satisfactory ; (2) Liberal ; 
(8) Heavenly ; (4) Abiding. 

Verse 25.—‘‘ Woe unto you.”’ (1) Unto whom? (2) From whom? (8) 
bad hae pats} (4) When operative ? 

27.—‘*But I say unto you which hear.’ (1): A voice of 

authority ; (2) An audience of needy ones; (3) A lesson of wisdom. 

Verse 31.—‘' As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.”’ (1) A standard erected ; (2) A duty defined. 


AY 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


Christ as a Teacher. 


Foretold (Deut, 18 : — Rs 52:7; Mal. 3 : 1-3). 
Anointed (Isa. 42:1; ; Luke 4: 18-21), 
Competent (Matt, 11 : 7: jean 8:2,13; Heb. 1:1, 2 
Authorized (Deut. 18 : 15; Luke 9 :35; Acts 8 ;: 22). 
Taught the gospel (Matt. 4: 23; 11:5; Luke 4 : 43). 
Foretuld events (Matt. 24 :3f.; Luke 19 : 41-44). 
Abounded in wisdom (Luke 2 : 40, 47, 52; Col. 2: 8). 


(1) Its nature ; 


(1) Its 2 nature ; 


“f 


KAY 
Lesson Surroundings and ; 
Critical Notes. 
By Professor M. B, Riddle, D.D., LL.D. : 


Lesson Surroundings. 


HE only intervening event is the descent of Jesus with . 
his disciples from the mountain to “ a level place” on 
the side of the ridge, where the multitudes gather about him. 
Matthew (Matt. 5: 1) speaks in general of going up into the 
mountain; Luke is more specific (v.17). There is no dis- 
crepancy. 

Piace.—A level place on the ridge called the Horns of 
Hattin, about five miles from the Sea of Galilee. The tops 
of the ridge are a few minutes’ walk from this level place. 

Time.—In the spring of 781, year of Rome,—that is, 
A. D. 28, probably in the month of May. 

Prrsons.—Jesus, the twelve disciples, and the multitndes 
described in the last lesson, and in verse 17, 


Matthew 4: 


24, 25. This discourse was addressed to the multitude (chap. 
7:1), and that in Matthew (chaps. 5-7) also, as appears from 
Matthew 7 : 28, 29. 

Tux Two RePorts.—The discourse in Matthew 5-7, and 
that in Luke 6 : 20-49, resemble each other so closely that 
th¢ two passages are properly regarded as reports of the same 
“Sefpon on the Mount.” That of Matthew is longer, and 
most of what is peculiar to it, sets forth the new and spiritual 
interpretation of the law. Luke’s report is briefer, and ac- 
cords with his purpose in writing for a Gentile reader. It is 
true some difficulties have been raised, but the place and 
audience were the same, as explained above. In verse 17 it 
is said that Jesus stood; in Matthew 5: 1, that he sat. But 
the former refers to his position before he began the discourse, 
and the latter to his posture while speaking. The report of 
Luke has greater logical unity, but the subject of both is the 


same,—the state and duties of a citizen of the kingdom of ~ 


God. In Matthew, these are contrasted with the false view 
of the Pharisees respecting the law of the kingdom ; in Luke, 
the new law of love is positively set forth, It is probable 
that Matthew inserts in his report some sayings uttered on 
other occasions, which Luke places in more exact connection. 

PLAN AND Purpose oF THE SERMON.—As here given, the 
discourse may be divided into four paragraphs, as in the 
Revised Version: 1, The character of the citizens of the king- 
dom of God (vs. 20-26). 2. The new principle (of love) in 
the kingdom (vs. 27-38). 3. Judgment and instruction of 
others, according to this principle (vs. 39-45). 4. Conclusion: 
the parable of judgment upon those claiming to belong to 
this kingdom (vs. 46-49). 

The purpose of the discourse was to instruct the disciples 
and the multitudes, all looking for the kingdom of God, re- 
specting the true citizenship in that kingdom. An ideal is 
set forth, based upon the fatherhood of God ; for the discourse 
is religious, not merely ethical. But the brotherhood of man 
in the kingdom is set forth as a necessary consequence ; the 
morality taught springs from the fact that the kingdom comes 
from God and belongs to God. While it can now be seen 
that the teachings are vitally related to all gospel truth, the 
discourse itself is not, and could not be, a full statement of 
the gospel. It was too early.in the training of the Twelve to 
set forth those saving facts which would bring men back to 
Godasafather. Those facts—namely, the death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus Christ, which are given emphasis in all 
four Gospels—were not understood by the apostles until they 
occurred ; even then the outpouring of the Holy Spirit was 
necessary to enable them to see the significance of what had oc- 
curred, Asa matter of history, each of the numerous attempts 
to make the morality of the Sermon on the Mount effective 
independently of the saving work of Christ, has proved a 
failure, The discourse tells men what citizenship in the 
kingdom is; it is from another hill-top near Jerusalem that 
men mugt learn how to obtain that citizenship, really believ- 
ing in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

OvrLine oF THE Lesson.—The character of citizens of the 
kingdoni portrayed : positively, in four beatitudes (vs, 20-23) ; 
negatively, by four corresponding woes (vs. 24-26). The new 
principle of love as the law in Christ’s kingdom (the kingdom 
of God), verses 27-31. Love to enemies (vs. 27, 28), endurance 
of wrong (v. 29), liberality (v. 30), are enjoined, the whole 
culminating in what is called “ the golden rule” (vy. 31). 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 5 : 3-12, 39-45 and 7: 12 


(parallel to v. 31 here). 


Za 


' Critical Notes. 


Verse 20.—And he lifted up his eyes: Peculiar to Luke ; in- 
dicating the solemn opening of the discourse.— On his disciples: 
Probably referring to the larger body from whom the Twelve 
were chosen (vy. 13; Mark 3:13). The Twelve were spe- 
cially addressed, but not exclusively; for the multitudes were 
present, and much of the discourse was applicable to them. 

Tux BeatitupEs.—Matthew gives seven (or eight) beati- 
tudes, without the corresponding woes. But both reports 
show the sharp contrast between what Christ pronounces 
blessed and what the world regards as giving happiness. 
What the world has honored and coveted, he denounces; 
what the world despises and rejects, he honors, The passive 
virtues are given the higher place. In Matthew, the third 
person is used; in Luke, the second (“ye”) is implied in the 
beatitudes and expressed in the woes, indicating the mixed 
character of the audience.—Blessed are ye poor: Matthew, 
“the poor in spirit,” which is undoubtedly the meaning here 
also. For the word “poor” primarily refers to those who 
are humble, rather than to those who lack material wealth. 
Furthermore, while many “poor,” in the literal sense, are 
included here, to make the possession of this kingdom depend 
on literal poverty, or to limit the blessing to temporal recom- 
pense in that kingdom, is contrary to the whole tenor of 
Christ’s preaching. It is not possible to conceive of Jesus as 
appealing to the prejudices of the poor, like a modern dema- 
gogue. In accordance with the parallel passage, the beati- 
tude refers to the blessing on those conscious of spiritual need. 
Only those who feel their need can be regarded as poor. To 
be “ poor in spirit” is to be aware of the needs of our “ spir- 
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its,” of that part of our nature which is most like God, who 
is a spirit, but, at the same time, most unlike him, becabse it 
is sinful. Earthly poverty may lead to such poverty in 
spirit, to the longing after God to supply this needy spirit. 
Those who thus feel are pronounced blessed.— For yours is the 
kingdom of God: Matthew, “the kingdom of heaven.” The 
terms refer to the same thing,—namely, the new kingdom 
which the Messiah would establish among men. The Jews 
were familiar with the phrase, but misapprehended the 
nature of the kingdom. These mistakes our Lord corrects 
here and elsewhere. It was regarded as an earthly kingdom, 
and its spiritual character was ignored. Both these errors 
were implied in the notion that Jews as such were to be pre- 
eminently, or exclusively, the subjects of the kingdom. There 
were prevalent also utopian notions, Many Jews had hopes of 
what is aptly termed “a fool’s paradise.” Our Lord speaks of 
the kingdom, afterward shows himself to bethe king. He shows 
that the kingdom begins in individuals, is spiritual in its 
character, and, while it exists on the earth, points heaven- 
ward, From its operation in the individual it works out 
socially. The Jews then (and many since) reverse this order, 
conceiving of a mighty force that introduces a new social 
order first, and thus blesses the individual. But the beati- 
tudes oppose this notion, as well as the false view of the tem- 
poral and material character of the kingdom. The term is 
not equivalent to, nor in contrast with, the church. It in- 
cludes the new reign of Jesus Christ in all its aspects, and 
hence has sometimes a wider, and sometimes 2 more restricted 
sense. The meaning of the clause here is, that to those poor 
in spirit belong the citizenship and privileges of this new 
rule of Christ, beginning on earth, and reaching into heaven 
(as v. 23 implies). 

Verse 21.— Ye that hunger now: This is to be explained by 
Matthew 5:6: “ hunger and thirst after righteousness.” The 
sense of longing follows the sense of need.—For ye shall be 
filled.— While most of the audience may have been of the 
poorer classes, this promise cannot refer to earthly food. 
After the feeding of the five thousand, our Lord rebukes this 
very notion (John 6).— Ye that weep no: Compare Matthew 
5:4. The reference to spiritual sorrow is to be accepted, as 
verse 22 indicates. Earthly sorrow may lead to this, but 
does not of itself give claim to the beatitude. 

Verse 22.— When men shall hate you: Compare Matthew 
5:11,12. This is the last beatitude in both accounts, and 
would appear the strangest. The clauses that follow give 
the manifestations of hatred.—Separate you from their com- 
pany: The words in italics are necessary in English to ex- 
press thé sense. “Expulsion from the Jewish sytagogue; oF 
excommunicéation, is suggested, though exclusion from social 
intercourse is also included. This is a prediction of the 
separation of Christians from the Jews, which speedily oc- 
curred.—Reproach you: Probably referring to actite persecu- 
tion.— Castout your name as evil: The final rejection, malicious 
and contemptuous.—For the Son of man’s sake: This shows 
that the beatitude applies only to those who suffer for Christ’s 
sake, It implies that the other beatitudes refer to spiritual 
poverty, hunger, and sorrow. 

Verse 23.—Rejoice in that day: When these things occur, 
not in the great day of account (Matt. 7 : 22).—Leap for joy: 
Peculiar to Luke. This verse is the climax. Persecution is 
not only to be endured, but to be a ground of joy, not in 
itself, but for the reason that follows.— Your reward is great in 
heaven: This again indicates the spiritual nature of all the 
promises,—For in the same manner: The same phrase recurs 
in verse 26, the Authorized Version making a needless varia- 
tion.— Their fathers: The Jews in ancient times.— Unto the 
prophets: Matthew adds, “which were before you,” suggest- 
ing a direct address to the disciples, who are ranked with the 
prophets. But, while all Christians are not prophets, they 
represent Christ’s cause, which the world hates, and hence all 
are liable to reproach and persecution. 

Verse 24.—You that are rich: Those actually wealthy 
are doubtless largely included, since the reason assigned 
for the “ woe” is, “for ye have received your consolation.” 
Those who have what they deem most desirable—usually 
earthly possessions—find their satisfaction in these things, 
and hence do not desire the true wealth, the real consolation. 
It is not a sin to be rich, but riches that keep out Christ from 
the heart are a curse. 

Verse 25.—The two woes in this verse are in direct con- 
trast to the beatitudes of verse 21, and to be explained ac- 
cordingly. The slight changes in the Revised Version bring 
out the emphasis of the original. 

Verse 26.— When all men shall speak well of you: The close 
connection with the other woes would indicate that this was 
addressed to the same class, and not to the disciples. But 
the reference to their fathers seems to distinguish those ad- 
dressed from the Jews in general. Still, the wider reference 
would include that to thedisciples; for universal praise from 
the world is often a proof that a professed discipie is not a 
real disciple. Such praise probably arises from unfaithful- 
ness, inconstancy, and pandering to popular tastes,—To the 
false prophets: It is still true that men who proclaim what 
pleases the impenitent and unbelieving find loud applause. 

Verse 27. Tue New Principe or Love. —This part of 
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the discourse sets forth in geal which is illustrated by 
active (vs. 27, 28) and passive (vs. 29, 30) examples. [, 
Matthew’s report, much of this is placed in contrast with the 
law of retaliation, and as the culmination of our Lord’s expo. 
sition of the true significance of the Mosaic law. The effort 
has repeatedly been made to show that similar precepts occur 
in the Talmud and in other religious books than the Bible, % 
Some go so far as to think Jesus borrowed from such sources, 
But the parallels are more apparent than real. Those say. 
ings in other books that most resemble these are found in 
such a connection, and combined with such a spirit, as to 
forbid any real relationship between them, As our Lord 
constantly opposes the minutie of Pharisaical morality, 
these precepts are not to be regarded as laws laid down for 
literal observance. Love is the great motive, and the con- 
stant guide to conduct.— Unto you which hear: The audience 
in general.—Love your enemies: This is the new principle of 
the “kingdom.” All that follows (vs. 27-30) is but the out- 
ward expression of this inner feeling. Easy to explain, but 
difficult to exercise.—Do good to them that hate you: This is 
peculiar to Luke, though added by the transcribers in 
Matthew 5:44. This and the following verse are in the 
form of Hebrew poetry. The rhythm is injured by the use of 
“which” in the Authorized Version. 

Verse’ 28.—Bless them that curse you: Also peculiar to 
Luke.—Pray for them that despitefully use you; Matthew 5: 44, 
“ persecute you,” to which “ despitefully use you’’ was pre- 
fixed by the transcribers from this passage. The verses pre- 
sent a beautiful series of contrasts and a double climax: 
from hostile feeling to cruel act on the one hand, from the 
feeling of love to the act of prayer on the other. 

Verse 29.—To him that smiteth thee: This and the following 
precepts sliow the character of Christian endurance. While 
paradoxical in form, they express the spirit of love (“charity”) 
as portrayed in 1 Corinthians 13 by the Apostle Paul. Literal 
obedience may not always be required, since sometimes this 
would be contrary to love itself. We are often required 
to endure what hurts more than blows on the cheek.— Thy 
cloke: The usual outer garment of those times.—Thy coat 
also: The inner garment. In Matthew, the reference is to 
legal exaciion; here, it may be to robbery by violence. These 
precepts are for Christians, and are not a justification of rob- 
bers and rioters. 

_ Verse 30.—Give to every one that asketh thee : Compare 
Matthew 5: 42.’ This is certainly the true spirit of Chris- 
tian beneficence ; but “indiscriminate charity ”-has proven 
itself injurious to all part?es concerned. Hence literal obedi- 
ence is hot required.—Of- him that taketh away taf goods Ta 
Matthew, borrowing is spoken of. The two combined iniply 
that what we have is not our own, but to be used in the:service 
of love, which neither refuses nor claims back ariything for its 
own sake, For love’s sake it may be necessary to do both. 
This verse is not intended for the use of tramps and defaulters. 

Verse 31.—And as ye would that men should do to you: 
This sums up what precedes as a general rule of action in 
accordance with the principle of love. The “Golden Rule,” 
as it is called, occurs iti Matthew 7 : 12, but is there not so 
closely connected with the context. The meaning is easily 
stated: “Treat thy neighbor in everything as thine other 
self” (Godet). This unselfishness cannot be reached without 
a sufficient motive; namely, the constraining love of Christ 
for us sinners, Two mistakes are commonly made in regard 
to this much quoted rule. It is often applied to others rather 
than to ourselves, thus making our selfish desires the rule for 
others, emphasizing their duties and our rightsg—all of which 
reverses the unselfish principle of the kingdom. The other 
mistake is that of attempting to carry out the precept with- 
out the motive which alone can make such unselfish action a 
willing service. That motive is found in Christ himself, and 
is made effective by the Holy Spirit. Taught to live for his 
sake, we can rise toward this ideal. Modern socialism has 
much to say of the Golden Rule, but it usually makes both 
mistakes, Emphasizing the rights of others, it fails to urge 
the loving duty of the individual. Often rejecting the Ruler 
who gave the Golden Rule, it seeks to substitute for the true 
Christian motive love in the individual heart, the force of 
law, which never can make men unselfish. Socialistic theo- 
ries may overturn society as now organized, but they cannot 
renew a single heart. The Golden Rule can only be a0 
effective rule where Christ himself is Lord. 

Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story. 


By. Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


REAT success in his early ministry in Galilee had ani- 
mated Jesus to anticipations of a bright future ; but, 2s 
John was still preaching, he had retired to Judea, out of his 
forerunner’s field of work, and had visited Jerusalem and the 
parts round it. There, however, the dark bigotry and pride 
which met him so paralyzed his efforts that he soon returned 
to Galilee, where he henceforth chiefly labored. 
The Baptist was ‘now iu prison, and Christ could organize 
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his work, as was not possible before. Multitudes” thronged 
after the brother Galilean who had taken the place of John, 

and it seemed as if he would carry the whole country with 
him, in the spiritual reformation he preached. Twelve help- 
ers were in fact needed to meet the demands of his wide 
popularity; and even these proved too few, seventy being sent 
out a little later. Meanwhile he was indefatigable in his 
labors, moving from place to place to rouse all to enter the 
new kingdom of God ‘he was setting up. 

Of his discourses, we have only the fragments preserved in 
the parables, and other utterances in the Gospels, and the 
single continuous illustration known as the Sermon on the 
Mount. It appears as if, when it was delivered, he had with- 
drawn from the crowd that followed him on the shores of the 
lake, and had gone with his disciples to the soft round heights 
which swell up, perhaps a thousand feet behind, to speak to 
them apart. A rough, natural amphitheater, known as the 
Horns of Hattin, is fancied by many ive been the scene 
of this gathering, more from it: ableness than from 
any evidence in its favor. It look. down on the lake over 
Tiberias on the east, and on the west over the rolling downs 
on which the great battle was to be fought in the year 1187 
of our era, in which Saladin finally crushed the Christian 
kingdom of Palestine. Hattin is an old crater, oblong in 
shape, with a rough but level floor, hemmed in by banks of 
lava, rising some heights in parts. Assuming this to have 
been the spot to which he had led his disciples, we can fancy 
him seating himeelf on some elevated blocks of the black 
firestone, while his hearers stood below him, but close around. 

Yet this hardly suits the words of Luke, who says that 
“he lifted up” his eyes on his audience, as if he sat on some 
chair-like stone on the ground, while they stood a little way 
off, but necessarily a little higher. His teaching was very 
different from that which they had always heard from the 
rabbis. It breathed of expected suffering, and the uttermost 
self-denial, as before them, with none but spiritual consola- 
tions in this life, and the prospect of an entrance into thé 
kingdom of the Messiah after death. 

It was a bittertime for Judea. Laborers stood idle all day 
in the market-place. Those who stood before Christ at the mo- 
ment are addressed by him as the poor, and poverty in the 
East is something beyond Western experience. Indeed, they 
are described as even hungry, though a bit of bread is a meal 
in Palestine. Some of the population, indeed, were rich, but 
they were the few ; the mass being so poor that, when a Chris- 
tian church was gathered in Jerusalem, it needed to be kept 
from actual want by collections raised over all the Christen- 
dom of the day. 

Christ foresees that for any one to join him would be to 
have all classes turning against him. The disciples would be 
hated, boycotted, reproached, and cast out, for his sake. Yet 
the only compensation for this lifelong martyrdom is, that 
the prophets suffered in the same way, and that their reward 
would be great in heaven. The rich and the light-hearted, 
on the other hand, had hunger and tears before them. As to 
the rabbis, whom all praised, he reminded his hearers that 
men had formerly, in the same way, praised the false prophets, 
—a saying which itself was enough to turn all the religious 
teachers of the day into the bitter enemies they became. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Subjects and Laws of the 
Kingdom. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


Ls condenses and Matthew expands the Sermon on the 
Mount. The general outline is the same in both ver- 
The main body of both is a laying down the law 

for Christ’s disciples. Luke, however, characteristically 
omits what is prominent in Matthew, the polemic against 
Pharisaic righteousness, and the contrast between the moral 
teaching of Christ and that of the law. These were appro- 
priate in a gospel which set forth Jesus as the crown of 
earlier revelation, while Luke is true to the broad humani- 
ties of his Gospel, in setting forth rather the universal aspect 
of Christian duty, and gathering it all into the one precept 
of love, 

The fragment which makes the present lesson falls into two 
parts—the description of the subjects of the kingdom and 
their blessedness, contrasted with the character and wo of the 
rebels ; and the summing up of the law of the kingdom in the 
all-including commandment of love. 

1. The subjects and blessedness of the kingdom, and the 
rebels, It is to be well kept in view that the discourse is ad- 
dressed to “ his disciples.” That fact remembered would have 
saved some critics from talking nonsense about the discrepancy 
between Luke and Matthew, and supposing that the former 
meant merely literal poverty, hunger, and tears, No doubt, 
he omits the decisive words which appear in Matthew, who 
appends “ in spirit ” to “ poor,” and “ after righteousness” to 
“hanger and thirst;” but there is no ground for supposing 
that Luke meant anything else than Matthew. 
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Notice that, in our lesson, the sayings are directly addressed 
to the disciples, while in Matthew they are cast into the 
form of general propositions. In that shape, the additions 
were needed to prevent misunderstanding of Christ, as if he 
were talking like a vulgar demagogue, flattering the poor, 
and inveighing against the rich. Matthew’s view of the 
force of the expressions is involved in Luke’s making them 
an address to the disciples. “Ye poor” at once declares that 
our Lord is not thinking of the whole class of literally needy, 
but of such of these as he saw willing to learn of him. No 
doubt, the bulk of them were poor men as regards the world’s 
goods, and knew the pinch of actual want, and had often had 
to weep. But their earthly poverty and misery had opened 
their hearts to receive him, and that had transmuted the 
outward wants and sorrows into spiritual ones, as is evident 
from their being disciples; and these are the characteristics 
which he pronounces blessed. In this democratic and so- 
cialistic age, it is important to keep clearly in view the fact 
that Jesus was no flatterer of poor men as such, and did not 
think that circumstances had such power for good or evil, 
as that virtue and true blessedness were their prerogutives. 

The foundation characteristic is poverty of spirit, the 
consciousness of one’s own weakness, the opposite of the de- 
lusion that we are “rich and increased with goods.” All 
true subjection to the kingdom begins with that accurate, 
because lowly, estimate of ourselves. Humility is life, lofty- 
mindedness is death. The heights are barren, rivers and 
fertility are down in the valleys. 

Luke makes hunger the second characteristic, and weeping 
the third, while. Matthew inverts that order. Either ar- 
rangement suggests important thoughts. Desire after the 
true riches naturally follows on consciousness of poverty, 
while, on the other hand, sorrow for one’s conscious lack of 
these may be regarded as preceding and producing longing. 
In fact, the three traits of character are contemporaneous, 
and imply each other. Outward condition comes into view, 
only in so far as it tends to the production of these spiritual 
characteristics,,and has, in fact, produced them, as it had 
done, in some measure, in the disciples. The antithetical 
characteristics of the adversaries of the kingdom are, in like 
manner, mainly spiritual ; and their riches, fulness, and laugh- 
ter refer to circumstances only in so far as actual wealth, 
abundance, and mirth tend to hide from men their inward 
destitution, starvation, and misery. 

But what paradoxes to praise all that flesh abhors, and to 
declare that it is better to be poor than rich, better to feel 
gnawing desire than to be satisfied, better to weep than to 
laugh! How little the so-called Christian world believes it! 
How dead against most men’s theory and practice Christ 
goes! These beatitudes have a solemn warning for all, and, 
if we really believed them, our lives would be revolutionized. 
The people who say, “ Give me the Sermon on the Mount; I 
don’t care for your doctrines, but I can understand that,” 
have not felt the grip of these beatitudes. 

Note that the blessings and woes are based on the future 
issues of the two states of mind. These are not wholly in 
the future life, for Jesus says, ‘“‘ Yours is the kingdom.” That 
kingdom is a state of obedience to God, complete in that 
future world, but begun here. True poverty secures entrance 
thither, since it leads to submission of will and trust. True 
hunger is sure of satisfaction, since it leads to waiting on God, 
who “will fulfil the desire of them that fear him.” Sorrow, 
which is according to God, cannot but bring us near him who 
“ will wipe away tears from off all faces.” 

On the other hand, they who in condition are prosperous 
and satisfied with earth, and in disposition are devoid of 
suspicion of their own emptiness, and draw their joys and 
sorrows from this world alone, cannot but have a grim awak- 
ing waiting for them. Here they will often feel that earth’s 
goods are no solid food, and that nameless yearnings and sad- 
ness break in on their mirth ; and in the dim world beyond, 
they will start to find their hands empty and their souls 
starving. 

The fourth of Luke’s beatitudes contrasts the treatment 
received from men by the subjects and the enemies of the 
kingdom. Better to be Christ’s martyr than the world’s 
favorite! Alas, how few Christians wear the armor of that 
great saying! They would not set so much store by popu- 
larity, nor be so afraid of being on the unpopular side, if 
they did. 

2. The second part of the lesson contains the summary of 
the laws of the kingdom from the lips of the King. Its key- 
note is love. The precept follows strikingly on the predic- 
tions of excommunication and hatred. The only weapon to 
fight hate is love. “The hate of hate, the scorn of scorn,” 
ure not Christian dispositions, though Tennyson tells us they 
are the poet’s, So much the worse for him if they are! 
First, the commandment, so impossible to us unless our hearts 
are made Christ-like by much dwelling with Christ, is laid 
down in the plainest terms, Enmity should only stimulate 
love, as a gash in somé tree bearing precious balsam makes 
the fragrant treasure flow. Who of us has conformed to that 
law which in three words sums up perfection? How few of 
us have even honestly tried to conform to it! 

But the commané becomes more stringent as it advances, 
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The sentiment is worth much, but it must bear fruit in act. 
So the practical menifestations of it follow. Deeds of kind- 
ness, words of blessing, and highest of all, and the best help 
to fulfilling the other two, prayer, are to be our meek answers 
to evil. Why should Christians always let their enemies 
settle the terms of intercourse? They are not to be mere 
reverberating surfaces, giving back echoes of angry voices. 
Let us take the initiative, and, if men scowl, let us meet them 
with open hearts and smiles, “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” “It takes two to make a quarrel.” Frost and snow 
bind the earth in chains, but the silent sunshine conquers at 
last, and evil can be evercome with good. 

Our Lord goes on to speak of another form of love,— 
namely, patient endurance of wrong and unreasonableness. 
He puts that in terms so strong that many readers are fain 
to pare down their significance. Non-resistance is com- 
manded in the most uncompromising fashion, and illustrated 
in the cases of assault, robbery, and pertinacious mendicancy. 
The world stands stiffly on its rights; the Christian is not to 
bristle up in defense of his, but rather to suffer wrong and 
loss. This is regarded by many as an impossible ideal. But 
it is to be obseryed that the principle involved is that love 
has no limits but itself. 

There may be resistance to wrong, and refusal of requests, 
if love prompts to these. If it is better for the other man 
that a Christian should not let him have his way or his wish, 
and if the Christian, in resisting or refusing, is honestly 
actuated by love, then he is fulfilling the precept when he 
says “ No” to some petition, or when he resists robbery. We 
must live near Jesus Christ to know when such limitations 
of the precept come in, and to make sure of our motives. 

The world and the church would be revolutionized if even 
approximate obedience were rendered to this commandment, 
Let us not forget that it is a commandment, and cannot be 
put aside without disloyalty. 

Christ then crystallizes his whole teaching on the subject 
of our conduct to others into the immortal words which 
make our wishes for ourselves the standard of our duty to 
others, and so give every man an infallible guide. We are 
all disposed to claim more from others than we give to them. 
What a paradise earth would be if the two measuring-lines 
which we apply to their conduct and to our own were ex- 
actly of the same length ! 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points. 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The New Hinge-Point between Savagery and Service. 


FTER the choice of the disciples, comes the announce- 
ment of a platform of principles. 

The Sermon on the Mount constitutes a new era. It pro- 
pounds the principles of the highest life. There had been 
the old struggle for existence, the survival of the savagest ; 
then followed the great amelioration of only an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth ; and now comes the greater advance: 
Love your enemies, do good to them who despitefully use and 
persecute you. 

It is the law on which God had always acted. He sent his 
rain on the just and unjust. He did good to all, and came to 
die for his murderers. The great effort is now to be to have 
this law for God made the law for his child, man. 

Of course this law of love and aid for others had always 
been existent and fundamental to the continuance of the race. 
There was no normal man or animal that did not choose some 
one other individual, perhaps more, and care for them with 
a passionate disregard of self. Every plant had prepared, for 
the succeeding baby plant, food in the same shell with the 
germ, till it was strong enough to feed on the ground. This 
food in the rice and grains provided for the next baby plant, 
is the principal sustenance for months, The law of love and 
provision for others inheres in lowest life. But this law had — 
been overslaughed by the fiercer rapacity that ravaged with- 
out hindrance, and murdered without remorse. 

This great tendency and trend of the universal race could 
not be met and mastered by any less force than infinite love. 
But infinite love was ready for the trial. And every day 
since it made the sublime effort has seen a new victory of the 
cross, a clearer perception of its meaning of sacrifice, 4 
broader practice of its principles of love your enemies, do 
good to them who hate you. 

Some men query whether the doctrines of the Sermon on 
the Mount can be put in practice in this world. They thus 
proclaim that they live in the old doctrine of the survival of 
the savagest, and have not come to the higher doctrine of 
mutual love and help. Surely this doctrine, and no other, is 
applicable in a family. And the whole race is but one family. 
Surely it is applicable in heaven, and the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named after the great exponent of this 
law of bearing others’ burdens. 

Ask the pupils to bring, next Sunday, reasons why Christ 
was opposed. 


Cntversity Park, Colo le oF 


Illustrative Applications. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


on are ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God 
* (v.20). This wouldn’t be a comforting assurance to 
the rich. And the poor would find comfort in it only in 
proportion to their confidence in the One who proffers it, It 
is not a promise merely for the next world, for the kingdom 
of God is here and now, as well as hereafter and in another 
life; but it is that there is something better than money, and 
that he who lacks money can have God if he will accept him. 
He who wants money as a source of comfort and happiness 
will not want God as all in all. He who has money can 
have God only as he counts his money as nothing but a bur- 
den which God alone can help him to carry and to use aright. 

Blessed are ye that hunger now: for ye shall be filled (v. 21). 
If a man doesn’t hunger, he doesn’t want to eat, He who is 
full already, is not wishing for more. He who now has all 
he wants, has no longings for what he has not. With this 
world as it is, the best things in every proper sphere are yet 
unattained. He is poor indeed who is satisfied with what he 
has; he has no right to be so. Reaching out after more 
things and better is the duty of every man—as a child of 
God. He may, indeed, be contented with his lot, as God has 
assigned it to him, but he ought not to be satisfied, 

Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you... for the Son of 
man’s sake (v.22). It is no credit to a man to be hated on 
his own account, but to be hated for Christ’s sake is a very 
different matter. If we find that hostility to us and dislike of 
our spirit and words and ways come only because of our 
Christ-likeness and of our fidelity to Christ as our Master, we 
may confidently look for the blessing that is promised to such 
objects of hatred; but before we can comfort ourselves with 
this conviction we must be sure that all dislike of us pivots 
on our likeness to Christ. 

Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you (v. 26). 
This is a curse that most of us are free from. Whoever else 
is in danger of being universally liked and praised, you and 
I are sure of exemption from the wo that attaches to one who 
is free from all censure on the part of his fellows. Yet it is 
well for us to remember that we cannot be universal favor- 
ites if we do right fearlessly, and that therefore we must not aim 
at pleasing everybody. It were better to be hated for Christ’s 
sake than to be praised for always doing what is popular. 

Love your enemies (v. 27). “To love” is “to hold dear.” 
We may hold dear the interests of those who hate us, even 
though our feelings may not be pleasurable as we consider 
their conduct. If we see them in imminent peril, we may 
wish to rescue them. If we know that they are very dear to 
those who are dear to us, we are likely to have an added in- 
terest in their welfare. When, therefore, we consider that 
one who is our enemy is dear to God, and that God would 
have us deal tenderly with that one as a proof of our love to 
him, it cannot be that we shall fail to hold him dear for the 
sake of Him who is dear to us, and to whom he is dear. 

As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wise (v.31). The element of fairness isin this rule. Hence, 
of course, it is understood that we cught to do toward others 
as it would be fair for them to do toward us. We might 
indeed selfishly wish a rich man to give us his property, or a 
neighbor to vacate: his house for our convenience, or a man 
of strong will and fixed opinions to be always ready to yield 
his judgment to ours; but that wouldn’t be fair. We have 
no right to expect anything of the sort from him, nor ought 
he to expect it from us. But whatever we think would be 
the fair thing toward us were the cases reversed, we ought to 
do toward our neighbor in any emergency. Put yourself in 
the other’s place as far as can be, to enable you to decide 
what you ought to do for, or to endure from, him. That is 
the working of the Golden Rule. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


N TEACHING this lesson, bear in mind the circum- 
stances. Great multitudes were constantly pressing 
around the Master to hear and see his words and deeds) On 
one occasion he desired to speak more particularly to his dis- 
ciples, and as Matthew says (see Matt. 5:1, 2), he called them 
to him, and it was to them, and not to the multitude in gen- 
eral, that he preached the Sermon on the Mount. 

The words of our lesson will need much explanation, lest 
our scholars should misapprehend them. When our Lord 
said: “ Blessed be ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God,” 
did he mean that all poor people belong to that king- 
dom? Certainly not. There were many poor in his day 
made so by reason of their sins, who have no part in the 
divine kingdom, There are many in our days, made poor 
through dishonesty or intemperance, who have neither part 
nor lot in promises of God. A misu:derstanding of this 
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verse of the Master’s has led many poor people to 

that simply because they were poor in this world they are to 
be rich in the next. A poor and godless woman once said to 
me, “I have suffered so much in this world, I shall not have 
to suffer anything in the next.” Our Master never meant to 
teach any such false doctrine as this. What, then, did he 
mean to say? He meant to say that they which are poor in 
pirit, that is, genuinely humble, would be members of God’s 
kingdom. He meant to say that they which hunger for 
righteousness, and not they who hunger merely for bread, 
shall be filled. He intended to teach that they who weep 
now for their unworthiness, and not they who merely weep 
because of misfortune, shall one day laugh. All this must be 
governed by the clause with which verse 22 closes, “ For the 
Son of man’s sake.” If we endure poverty, hunger, sorrow, 
hatred, reproach for Christ’s sake, then we are among the 
number of those whom he calls blessed. 

Thrust this thought home upon your scholars, so that they 
may realize the difference between those who are bearing 
sorrow, pain, and woe simply by reason of their own sin, and 
those who are enduring it because they are followers of the 
Nazarene. I knew a young man cast out from his home for 
Christ’s sake. For that I doubt not that he will receive a 
blessing. I knew once a young man cast out from his home 
because of persistent drunkenness. For that he doubtless 
shall receive no blessing. 

The same interpretation must be put upon verses 24 to 26. 
Did Christ condemn all the rich? Certainly not. Otherwise 
he never would have stayed at the house of Lazarus, who was 
well to do, or have gone to the home of Zacchzeus, who was 
very rich. What then did he mean? He simply meant that 
they who trusted in their riches and cared for nothing spirit- 
ual had received their consolation in this world; that they 
who hunger for no spiritual food shall one day hunger for it; 
that they who acted so that a wicked world praised them, 
should fare ill on that account. 

The teaching in verse 27 contradicts much of the teaching 
of this world. Cicero once said: “To do your friends all the 
good you can, and your enemies all the hatm you can, is 
a duty.” Christ said, “‘Love your enemies, do good to 
them which hate you, bless them that curse you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you.” He thus reversed the 
ordinary human laws of life, and introduced a new and higher 
code of action. This code of life is exceedingly difficult to 
carry into practice. To love your friends is easy and natural. 
To love active enemies is a most difficult thing. It has been 
said, “To return good for good ishuman, To return evil for 
good is'devilish. To return good for evil is divine.” This 
last is what our Lord bids us to do. 

If any one has tried to carry out his precepts, he will find 
that itis impossible. Nothing less than divine aid can secure 
obedience tothiscommand, The standard which Christ places 
before us in the Sermon on the Mount is nothing short of per- 
fection, for he says, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” Teach your scholars, 
then, that in order to live up to the doctrines taught by our 
Lord we must take the perfect man for our example, and lean 
upon the Holy Spirit for our power. 

There are those in modern days who say they want nothing 
to do with the doctrines of Paul, for the Sermon on the 
Mount quite satisfies them. In it, they say they believe, and 
there they find sufficient religion by which to guide their 
lives. We, too, find in the Sermon on the Mount a magnifi- 
cent code of morals, Our trouble is that we find in that ser- 
mon no help to the carrying out of its commands. For that 
we have to look elsewhere in the divine Word. Thus we turn 
gladly to what the Apostle says, “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” We rejoice to find that 
where we have failed in obeying the Master’s words there is 
forgiveness through the cross of Christ. We rejoice to know, 
from other parts of the Scriptures (which the people above 
mentioned neglect), that the spirit of the living God stands 
ready to enter the heart and life of any one who desires his 
assistance, and that repentance for past faults and reliance 
upon him for future guidance will, by degrees, work out in us 
a perfect man of Christ. 

As a matter of fact, they are the most perfect in this world 
who most truly repent, believe in his promises, and lean upon 
his aid. The holiest people we have ever known are not 
they who accept the Sermon on the Mount and reject the 
rest of the Word, but they who accept the Sermon on the 
Mount and then look to the rest of the Word for guidance in 
the carrying out of its precepts. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


OW many disciples did Jesus choose to be his com- 
panions and helpers? Where had he spent the pre- 

vious night? How had he spent it? The next morning, on 
the mountain-side, he sat down, and all his disciples met to- 
gether arouud him for the first time. Which of those dis- 
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ciples had been 1 with him? How many were brought 
to Jesus by others? Which disciple had been a tax collector? 
Which one, when Philip fitst called him, did Jesus say was 
an Israelite in whom was no guile? If the scholars have 
made the list of the apostles, as requested, do not fail, in this 
as in every instance, to show gratified appreciation of their 
study and careful preparation. 

The Mountain.—It is believed that the place where Jesus 
first called the twelve disciples around him was a sort of 
double-headed mountain, not so high as many others far in 
the north, but plainly seen was Mt. Hermon,—so high it was 
always covered with snow, that shone like frosted silver in 
thesunlight. Jesus had spent the night alone on some higher 
part of the mountain, but where he sat the next day was a 
level, grassy plain. His disciples were close about him, and, 
as he began to speak, “he lifted up his eyes” upon them; 
but all around, in every direction, were multitudes of people 
who had come to listen to Jesus. This mountain, from the 
two rounded points at the top, was called the Horns of Hat- 
tin, and also, from the words of blessing Jesus spoke there, was 
called the Mount of Beatitudes. (See if the scholars know 
the meaning of the words “ beatitude” and “ bene-diction.”) 

The Place.—It was on the lower part of the mountain, 
where was quite a space of level ground, and gradually 
sloping down, so that there was room for many people to sit 
or stand where all could see the face that so tenderly looked 
upon them all, and all could hear his voice. The view was a 
wide one, for in sight were grassy fields like the ground right 
around them. Lilies and midsummer wildflowers bloomed 
everywhere; birds flew over the. hills, the fruit-trees, and 
the vineyards ; busy villages were on the hillsides and on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, not far away, and on its blue 
waters boats of every size were moving, from the fisherman’s 
little boat to great ships for trading or for defense. 

The Sermon.—W hat is our lesson called? We have many 
of Jesus’ words, his parables, sometimes his subjects or a few 
sentences from his synagogue talks, his conversations with his 
disciples, his words in homes or to those who waited -for him 
for some help or healing, the lessons he taught with one 
scholar, like the one who came by night, or the woman at 
the well. Can you remember his words at any time such 
as these? But this lesson is called the sermon,—the only 
whole sermon of Jesus which has been kept for us. Matthew, 
who heard every word, and knew how to keep correct records, 
as he had done in his tax accounts, wrote out the sermon. It 
was not a long one. You can read all of it in three chapters 
of Matthew, and read it slowly and carefully, in less time 
than you hear most sermons nowadays. Do you think any 
one grew tired of listening to it? Do you suppose any little 
child looked up to the mother, and asked, “Isn’t he most 
through?” or said wearily, “ When, will church be out?” 
Do you wonder how Jesus looked sitting there? We know 
“he lifted up his eyes on his disciples.” Perhaps he lifted 
up his hands sometimes, as he pointed to the birds in the 
air, the city set on a hill, a fig-tree in sight, clusters of grapes 
in a vineyard, a group of thorn-bushes, or bunches of lance- 
like thistles, to the grass at their feet, used, when it was dry, 
to burn in the oven, or to the lilies of the field in brilliant 
color; for the lilies of Palestine are not pure white, but scar- 
let and crimson, which reminded Jesus of the gay royal robes 
King Solomon used to wear. (A pressed flower or Oriental 
pictures, if true to nature, will add to the interest, and many 
teachers may have secured such souvenirs of the Holy Land.) 

The Words.—Luke wrote some of the words of the sermon 
which were directions how to live and what to do; for we 
should find in every sermon something to help us love God — 
more truly, and obey him more cheerfully and fully, than ever 
before. When Jesus gave a precept, he always linked a promise 
with it, and he began his sermon with the word “ blessed,” often 
repeated. (No doubt every child, while in the primary class, 
memorized the beatitudes,—one of the requisites for promo- 
tion to the intermediate department. In case of new scholars, 
or others who have not learned them, among the supple- 
mental lessons to be perfectly known the beatitudes of 
Matthew should be often repeated and explained ; for learn- 
ing by heart is not mere repetition of words.) Luke give 
the words of blessing, not quite in the fulness of the first 
Gospel, with also the woes or sorrows for those who do not 
try to win the blessings promised. Jesus’ heart was always 
love, and he bade his hearers live a life of love even to eue- 
mies, and those who hafe or abuse them. Can you repeat and 
remember the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth verses of 
our lesson to-day? If enemies would not accept kindness in 
return for mean and hateful deeds, then pray for them. Do 
you know who is most injured by hatred? Not the person 
hated; perhaps he does not care; but the one who hates is 
the one harmed. To hate another may not injure him, but 
it will make your own heart bitter, and your life, even you! 
face, unlovely. 

Phe Rule of Life—In this sermon Christ taught how 
pray and how to live. He gave the words which we call the 
Lord’s Prayer for our daily use; and, to help us live 2 ¥° 
pray, he gave a ruleof life,—the prayer to use toward God, the 
rule to use toward men. To live this prayer,sto keep this 
rule, is to obey what Jesus called the first Ke | greatest com: 
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mandment,—to love God with all thy heart, arifi thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. It is called the Golden Rule, and is our 
golden text for to-day. The safe, true measure of what we 
should do for others is what we would like them to do for 
us. This lesson is not for a day, but for a lifetime. Will 
you try to pray the prayer and keep the rule every day? 
Then you will become Christ-like in life, and be indeed for- 
ever blessed. 
Louisville, Ky. 
AKFY 


Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


ESUS was once on a quiet hillside near Capernaum. 
Some one may place Capernaum on the map. 

The disciples had gone out to meet Jesus there among the 
hills, knowing that he would have something important to 
say, and perhaps it would be about the new kingdom, of which 
they were most anxious to hear. 

When Jesus chose these twelve men to be his disciples, 
many people thought they were to be twelve generals in an 
army, and that there would be war befote they could have 
this new kingdom which God had promised. 

Jesus had, indeed, something important to say, and it was 
about the new kingdom. 

As soon as word went about where Jesus could be found, 
the hillside was covered with people, some of whom came to 
be healed, and others possibly hoping to be chosen as soldiers 
to fight for this Messiah, and gain for him a kingdom. 

Before I tell you what Jesus said to these people, let us 
fold our hands, and bow our heads, and say the prayer which 
begins, “Our Father, which art in heaven,” because we are 
going to talk about the kingdom of Christ, for which we so 
often pray, almost without understanding what we ask of our 
Father. 

When the twelve disciples first heard of the kingdom of 
Christ, of course they expected to be called upon to work hard 
to gain it, and to fight battles. And so they were, but rot at 
all in the way they expected. 

When Jesus sat there on the hillside, all eyes were watch- 
ing him, all ears were listening. 

Would this wonderful speaker say, “I am the king!” 
“Blessed are the strong arms and stout hearts that are now 
ready to fight for the kingdom of God’? (Read and adapt 
Chapter VI in a “ Life of Christ for Children,” by the Rev. 
Howard N. Brown.) 

No! The wonderful Voice said, “‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven., Blessed are 
the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” (Explain “ in- 
herit.’’) 

What is it to be poor in spirit? Why, of course, it is to be 
willing that othersshould have beautiful things, and be praised, 
while we do our work ‘bravely, without notice, or praise, or 
even reward. 

These people who were listening had always been taught 
very strict rules about “paying back,” and about having 
“their rights.” 

Jesus taught them to-day very differently ; for he said, 
“Love your enemies.” What is an enemy? And Jesus 
said, “Do good to them which hate you.” And, after that, 
Jesus explained to them that if any one should strike them, 
they ought to be quiet and patient, even if they should be 
struck a second time. 

These people always thought it brave to stand up for their 
rights, and cowardly to refuse to fight. They despised a 
coward as much as we do. 

Does it take much courage to be kind to cruel people, and 
to refuse to fight ? 

This was a hard lesson for these people to learn; for they 
felt very courageous, and if Jesus had said “ Blessed are 
those who will fight battles for the kingdom,” they would 
have replied, “ I am ready, and I will be brave.” 

But they were told to be kind, and to give up to people 
who abused them, and you all know how hard this is; for 
some of you have tried it, and would like to tell the stories 
now. Give opportunity here for a little free discussion, guard- 
ing against stories which may develop self-consciousness, 

Every day, when we sayin our prayer “Thy kingdom 
come,” we are asking that God will make this world like 
heaven. 

We have read here in our Bibles what heaven is like. 
Sometimes mama reads to you about the streets of pure gold, 
the gates of pearl, and the angels in shining garments. Of 
course, it does not really mean just that, but even these 
beautiful things would not make heaven unless the people 
were kind, and gave up to each other. 

When we have prayed “ Thy kingdom come,” we must not 
forget to look for an answer; and, more important still, we 
must not forget to work for an answer. What can we do? 

Jesus taught those people on the hillside, and he teaches 
ns, that we may all go about making a heaven here, and that 
the kingdom of Christ will surely come if we are faithful in 
the work, 
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The way is very simple. Our golden text teaches us ex- 
actly how to do this work, 

Let us learn it now, and say it every day: “As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
ASA 


Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


IM tHat TaKetH Away THY CLOKE ForBID NoT TO 
Take THY Coat aLso.”—Matthew inverts this order, 
“take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also.” This is 
not, as might appear, an accidental transposition. The word 
rendered “cloke” in our version (Gr., himation; Arab., 
me’il) was the long, loose-sleeved outer garment which every 
one wears when out of doors, except when engaged in hard 
manual labor, as fishing, and is always used as a blanket at 
night. For this reason it was commanded by the law of 
Moses (Exod. 22 : 26) that the garment taken in pledge was 
always to be restored to the owner in the evening, because he 
needed it for a covering at night, but did not require it while 
working in the day time. The “coat” (Gr., chiton, from the 
Hebrew chetcneth) was the. inner vest or shirt,—a long, loose 
garment, usually without sleeves, and reaching to the knees 
or below them. These are still the two universal and indis- 
pensable articles of dress in Syria. Now Matthew is speak- 
ing of legal oppression, in whieh the inner garment might be 
taken for debt, but not the outer, which, therefore, is men- 
tioned last. Although Moses gives the reason for the pro- 
hibition, the rabbis explain it frivolously,—that it was be- 
cause on the fringe of this outer garment was worked the 
bluestripe which was to put them in mind of the laws. Luke 
is speaking of wrong exercised, not, as in Matthew, by legal 
forms, but by violence, when, of course, the outer garment 
must be taken away before the inner one is reached. 

“ Love your Enemres.”—This was quite a new doctrine, 
opposed to all the teaching of the rabbis, as it is to that of 
the Moslems. They are taught by the Koran that it is 
a virtue not to spare their enemies; and they interpret 
this, not only of national foes and tribal feuds, but also of 
private quarrels, which descend from father to son. A Beni 
Sakk’r shaykh once told me exultingly how he had found an 
Anizeh (a tribe with whom his had a blood feud), and fol- 
lowed him andslain him, “ But,” I remarked, “he had done 
youno harm?” “No; but he was an enemy, for my father 
charged me on his death-bed to avenge the blood of his 
brother, who had been killed by an Anizeh. I have shed 
Anizeh blood, and now I can meet my father in Paradise 
without being shamefaced.” This vendetta spirit is universal 
in Moslem lands, and still exists in Corsica, Sicily, and parts 
of Italy. 

The College, Durham, England. 

P. 


By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“Mount or BEatiTupeEs.”—Qurun Hattin (the Horns of 
Hattin) has always seemed to me too far from the sea. Judg- 
ing also by the ruins on the top, and the remains of ancient 
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The hollow in the head of the hill suggests the crater of an 
old voleano; while the pair of tumuli, one to the north, the 
other to the south, have secured for it the name it bears, 
“the horns of. Hattin.” The land slopes away gently to west- 
ward, the scene of the last disastrous defeat of the crusading . 
armies at the hands of the skilful and chivalrous Moslem 
leader, Salah ed-Din. The summit commands one of the 
fairest prospects in Palestine,—the fertile plains of Hattin, a 
broad terrace running from the base of the mount to the top 
of the cliffs overlooking the sea; down throngh the rocky 
jaws of Wady Hamam the rich stretches of Gennesaret; the 
pebbly shell-besprinkled, oleander-fringed shore, dotted with 
spots enshrined forever in sacred memories ; the sweet waters 
of the lake itself, surrounded by its guardian mountains; the 
highlands of Naphtali, crowned by the city, which, set on a 
hill, cannot be hid; the black uplands of Jaulén culminating 
to northward in the snowy mass of the mighty Hermon. 
“BLESSED ARE YE Poor... . WOE UNTO YOU THAT ARE 
Ricu !”—As one observes the balance of blessing and curs- 
ing between the verses beginning with the twentieth and 
thoses beginning with the twenty-fourth, one is reminded of 
the Jewish account of the reading of the Law, and the bless- 
ing and cursing on mounts Ebal and Gerizim. The tribes, it 
is said, were divided between the two mountains, six on each; 
below in the valley stood the ark of the covenant, around it 
the priests, and round the priests the Levites; on the one 
side and on the other, the people of Israel, Turning their 
faces toward Mt. Gerizim, the company around the ark ex- 
claimed, “Blessed is the man that shall make no idol or 
molten image,” etc. And all the people on both mountains 
answered “Amen,” Then turning their faces towards Mt. 
Ebal, they exclaimed, “Cursed is the man who shall make an 
idol or molten image,” etc. Again all the people on both 
mountains answered “ Amen.” Thus to the end, when, look- 
ing to Gerizim, they said, “ Blessed is the man who shall con- 
tinue in all the words of the law,” and looking to Ebal, 
‘Cursed is every one that shall not continue in all the words 


of this law;” and the answer to each from all was again 
* Amen.” 
“Love your ENEMIEs....AS YE WOULD THAT MEN 


SHOULD DO TO YOU, DO YE ALSO TO THEM LIKEWISE,”—The 
divine courage of these counsels is not fully realized unless 
we know something of the atmosphere in which they were 
uttered, The lex talionis has always been in force among 
Eastern peoples. From that day, and long before, even to 
this, they have held it their duty to hate their enemies and to 
avenge every insult and injury. A glance at the teaching of 
the Jews will show the attitude of the rabbis on this ques- 
tion. They have something to say on each of the points 
mentioned by Christ, Let these suffice: “Israel’s enemies are 
the Gentiles and apostates. It is forbidden to deliver a Gen- 
tile from death. If a Jew sees a Gentile fallen into the sea 
he is not to lift him out, “ for it is written, ‘Thou shalt not 
rise up against the blood of thy neighbour, but this ismot: 
thy neighbour!” Again, “If an Israelite see another Israel- 
ite transgressing, and admonishes him, if he repent not, he is 
bound to hate him.” A blow on the cheek may be com- 
pounded for by payment of a shilling; and so for other in- 
juries,—twitching the ear, plucking the hair, taking away the 








From a recent photograph taken from Tell Hum, the tent being the only habitation among the ruins. 


walls, it may have been a stronghold in the time of Christ; 
otherwise it would have suited admirably the purposes of the 
sermon. Leaving the sea, and approaching by Wady Hamam, 
through which an ancient roadway passes from Gennesaret 
towards Nazareth, the hill rises steeply from the plain of Hat- 
tin in front, The village nestles sweetly among its orchards at 
the foot, and behind it a precipitous valley cuts off the bill 
from the yplands northward. In this valley is the reputed 
grave of Jethro, a shrine wuch frequented by the Druzes, 


coat. But among the nobler sort, this settling of an injury by 
means of payment has always been despised. Among the 
Arabs, harm done to a member of a tribe by his kinsman 
may be thus atoned for; but if the aggressor belong to an- 
other tribe, nothing but retaliation will satisfy. The divine 
beauty of forgiveness, the sublime dignity of a love victo- 
rious over all hatreds and enmities, have not yet dawned with 
any power upon the somber mind of 4hé Orient. 
Edgbaston, Dirmingiam, England. 


Question Hints. 


By Amos R. Wells. 
For the Teacher. 


R review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Curist’s Harry Ones (vs. 20-23).—What connection is 
there between the choice of the apostles and this sermon that 
came just after? On what mount was the sermon preached ? 
How much longer is Matthew's report of the sermon than 
Luke’s? (Matt., chaps. 5-7.) What beatitudes does Luke 
omit? What is it to be “ poor in spirit”? (Rev. 3: 17, 
18.) What is “the kingdom of God”? (Rom. 14:17.) How 
does a realization of our great needs lead us into that king- 
dom? How does hungering after righteou-ness make people 
happy? In what othier—and unsatisfying—ways do men try 
to “fill” their lives with joy? How must we bear sorrow and 
weeping that they may bring forth blessings? Under what 
circumstances only is men’s hatred a cause of happiness? 
What consolation is there in the fact that great and holy men 
of old have suffered as we may be suffering? What aresome 
of the rewards that come to those that endure hardships for 
Christ—rewards on earth? in heayen? Believing all this, 
how should the Christian make manifest his joy ? 

2. Satan’s Unnapry Ones (vs. 24-26)—What kind of 
rich people only is it that receive these woes? (Mark 10: 24.) 
When only is it possible for a man’s life to bear happy fruit 
both in this world and the next? Why is it that satisfaction 
with this world means hunger in the spiritual world? Why 
is it not well for all men to speak well of us? 

3. Tue Lesson or Love (vs. 27, 28).—Why should we 
love our enemies? By what deeds can we prove our love 
to our enemies? If we have not this love, why should we 
do the deeds anyway? How did Christ himself illustrate 
his command to pray for enemies? If it is hard for us to 
bless those that curse us, how can we make it easy? (Heb. 
12 : 3.) 

4. Tue Lesson or Meexness (v. 29).—What garments 
are meant by “cloak” and “coat”? What bearing has this 
command on self-defense when one’s life is attacked? on op- 
position to robbery and theft? How do you know that the 
literal turning of the cheek and offering of the coat is not 
always commanded? (John 18: 23; Acts 23:3.) In what 
spirit should we receive all injuries? (Matt.7:1; Eph.5: 2.) 

5. Tue Lesson or Generosity (v. 30).—Ged gives to 
every one that asks, but not always the thing asked; how does 
he give? Under what circumstances would it be wrong not to 
require again what has been taken from us? What did 
Christ mean, then? What is true generosity? 

6. Tue GotpEN RwLx (v. 31).—Why is this verse called 
the Golden Rule? How would the observance of it change 
the ordinary methods of conducting business? our relations 
with each other in society ? our home life? our dealings with 
the poor? the criminal? the stupid? the disagreeable ? 
What are some of the golden rewards of keeping the Golden 
Rule? 

For the Superintendent. 

1, What did Christ do as soon as he had chosen the twelve 
apostles? 2. In the Sermon on the Mount what kinds of 
people did Christ call blessed, happy? 3. What, on the con- 
trary, are some kinds of people the world wrongly calls 
happy? 4. What sorts of men did Christ call unhappy, full 
of wo? 5. How does Christ want us to treat our enemies? 
6. In what spirit are we to bear harshness and violence? 7. 
What should become of our possessions if others need them ? 
8. And what is the Golden Rule that sums up ull these won- 
derful teachings ? 


Boston, Mass. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing.1 
1, On whom are blessings promised in this lesson? 2. On 
whom are woes threatened? 3. Who are promised a great 
reward? 4. How should we treat those who treat us badly? 
5. Why may we call verse 31 the “Golden Rule” ? 


FAY 


Sociological Notes. 


HE Sermon on the Mount were better called the Sermon 

of the Foundations (Luke 6 : 48, 49), as it discloses to 

us the foundation principles of life in that new order called 
the kingdom of heaven. 

The lesson gives two of these foundations. The first is 
that the sense of a need of God is the first step toward attain- 
ing his help and blessing. Hence the benedictions on the 
condition of the poor, the hungry, the sorrowful, the hated, 
whose varied needs drive them to seek help of the Father in 
heaven. Hence also the woes of the rich, the satisfied, the 


LNoTE.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
biank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Puiladelphia, Pa. 
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laughers, the popular, since these things bring contentment 
with less than God. 

Jesus does not distinguish in any sharp way between men’s 
social conditions and the spiritual conditions which corre- 
spond to them. On the lines of either kind of want we 
may get to God; by the hindrance of either kind of content 
we may be kept away from him. There are biessings abun- 
dant in the Bible, says a German writer, for all sorts of needy 
people,—sight for the blind, speech for the dumb, strength 
for the palsied, cleansing for the leper, and life for the dead ; 
but there is not a blessing, in it for the fine, well-to-do, self- 
satisfied folk, who have no great need of anything. 

The second foundation given here is the requirement that 
we shall minimize onr demands upon others, and maximize 
theirs upon us. This teaching rests upon Christ’s disclosure 
of his Father as the ever-present, helpful, useful God, who 
is not standing upon his dignity with us, or dealing with us 
as we deal with him, but pouring out his life into the hearts 
of his children, ~ The Jewish conception was that of an in- 
finite rabbi, who lays heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, but 
will not touch them with.a finger of help, who reaps where he 
has not sown, and gathers where he has not strewed. They 
thought to propitiate him by “binding the burden of the 
law” upon themselves, and going even beyond its strict re- 
quirements, Hence their fasting twice a week instead of 
once, their tithing even garden herbs and the like. They 
thought God maximized his claim on them, and minimized 
theirs upon him; and they naturally imitated him, becoming 
harsh, greedy, exacting. 

Christ’s message begins with a truer disclosure of God. 
He requires his disciples to be loving, forgiving, generous, 
helpful, that they may be the children of their Father in 
heaven; that is, show their sonship by their likeness to him. 

The deepest thing in the life of either man or people is 
the idea cherished of what God is, It shapes government, 
social morals, art, literature, architecture, and, indeed, the 
whole expression of the social life. 
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Blackboard Hints. 


HONORS IN THE KINGDOM. 


POOR 


. BLESSED wunery FOR 
| BRE YE WEEPING WY SAKE, 


| REVILED 


“The world . . . hated me before it hated you.” 


. 


YE WOULD 


LOVE 
THAT MEN SHOULD BLESS YOU. 
MEL 


as YE WOULD shite 
THAT MEN SHOULD BLESS Y(Q)U 
MELP 


DO YE ALSO TO THEM LIKEWISE. 
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THE DECLARER OF ) 
THE COST OF . BLESSINGS. 
THE RIGHT USE OF} 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


“ How sweetly flowed the gospel’s sound.” 
** My Father is rich in houses and lands,” 
* Rejoice, rejoice, believer.” 

“ Tlow sweet and heavenly is the sight.” 
“ Heavenly Father, bless me now.” 

“ Learning of Jesus the lessons of truth.” 
“ Lord, I hear of showers of blessing,” 
“I have entered the valley of blessing.” 


OK 
ASK™» 


Lesson Summary. 


(Go? ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 

thoughts. God is ‘love, but man is not. When God 
tells us what is best for us, we disagree with him. We are 
not ready to say “ Amen” to the utterances of the Sermon on 
the Mount, because those utterances are in accord with God’s 
views, and not with ours. 

God gives a list of blessings and a list of woey We say 
that we would rather have a wo than a blessing, but that the 
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lists are wrongly headed. God says that poverty and hunger 
and tears and opposition and hatred are blessings; but we 
say that they are not so. God says that riches and fulness 
and laughter and popularity are woes ; but we are of a differ- 
ent opinion. Isn’t that so? 

And when God says that we ought to put others first and 
ourselves second, we think that that is an unnatural order, 
This Sermon on the Mount is full of perplexing teachings, 
It will bear more study than we have given to it. 

a 
Added Points. 

What a man is, is more than what a man has. God wants 
the man to gain in manhood rather than in possessions, 

Even God cannot fill a gap, when no gap exists. An empty 
vessel is best, when treasures are ready to pour into it. 

If we could see things as they are instead of as they seem, 
we should be throwing away some things which we value, 
and reaching out after some that now we have no wish for. 

It is not that we are to bless men simply because they curse 
us; but it is that our wish to have them blessed ought not to 
be checked by their cursing us. 

If a Christian’s love has any special value, it ought to be 
operative at times when a godless person’s love would fail, 
“Tf you'll love me, I'll love you; but if you won’t, I won’t,” 
may be well enough for a selfish child, but not for an unselfish 
child of God, 


Scholars Questioning One Another. 


NE of the tried ways of avoiding ‘‘Sunday-school 
misunderstandings,” or childish errors regarding 
the meaning of things, is to have the children ask ques- 
tions, as well as answer them, in Bible study. Mr. G. W. 
Gaden, an experienced teacher in the Douglass Meth- 
odist Sunday-school of Montreal, Canada, has adopted a 
method to this end, which he finds useful in his class of 
boys. It is not only the means of correcting mistakes, 
but stimulates home study and original thought. On 
sheets of letter paper the teacher rules blank forms of 
this nature : 
LESSON: Luke 4 : 16-30, 7 
GOLDEN TEXT: Heb. 12: 25. § 


October 7, 1894. 


Questions by Replies by 


t —— ee 
The method of their use is thus described by Mr. Gaden, 
who writes: , 

“ This is a simple but very effective plan which I have 
thought out and put in practice with my class of boys. 
I am sure there are few teachers who have not found it 
difficult at times to keep the full attention of the class, 
no matter how interesting the lesson may be, or how 
carefully studied by the teacher. Boys will try to intro- 
duce things foreign to the subject, and visions of the 
previous Saturday’s games will attack their loyalty to the 
lesson. Now to avoid this kind of thing, to encourage 
the scholars to read over and study the lesson at home, 
and to keep their minds so fully on the lesson that it 
will be impressed on their memories, I haveadopted this 
plan with my class. I give a copy of the question-blank 
to each scholar, and get a promise from him that, during 
the week, he will read the lesson over, and write three 
questions from it on the blank spaces. The questions 
must be original, without help from any outside source. 

“On Sunday the boys hand these forms to the teacher, 
without comparing notes with their fellow-scholars. 
When all is ready, the teacher takes the first form, and 
says: ‘ Willy’s first question is so-and-so.’ Whoever can 
answer the question, his reply is noted down by the teacher 
in the blank opposite the question, with the name of the 
boy who gave the correct reply,—and so on with all the 
other questions on the papers. If time permits, the 
teacher reviews the lesson, and hands around new slips 
for next Sunday’s lesson. If a scholar is absent, the 
teacher either sends or carries his paper to him, and the 
scholar agrees to send it in if unable to attend.” 

A part of this scheme is to preserve the questions and 
answers, in order to add interest to the quarterly review. 
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Problems of the Far East.* 


DISCUSSION of the political relations of any 
country, however barbarous or remote, has to an 
Englishman a practical importance which is never over- 
jooked in the pursuit of a favorite philosophical theory. 
It is owing to this interest, quickened by every new dis- 
covery, conquest, or change of boundary, that English 
writers have produced an admirable literature of travel, 
and supplemented this by ,a few philosophical treatises 
far superior to any works of the same sort in other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Curzon’s volume purports to be the third in a 
series of five devoted to the dissection of Asiatic prob- 
lems from the standpoint of a membér of Her Majesty’s 
Parliament. It is frankly an “attitude of commerce;” 
the familiar views, that Great Britain is the best friend 
of the Asiatic, that Russian encroachments are a menace 
to the peace of the world, that French pretensions are 
dangerous when they are not despicable, that German or 
American advances are to be deplored, all reappear on 
these pages. But, though characteristically British, his 
tone is not insular, nor is his manner unsympathetic, 
while his judgments are evidently the result of wide 
study and patient sifting of evidence. 

The rapid evolution of evehts in farther Asia during 
the brief interval since Mr. Curzon’s views have been 
put in print, leads one to turn first to his chapters on 
Korea, Nowhere else, perhaps, can be found so terse 
and. comprehensive a statement of the fantastic politics 
of this feeble nation; and, although much yet remains 
to be learned about her historical connection with her 
neighbors, the account before us is sufficiently clear to 
establish a good working hypothesis for forecasting the 
future. Owing to a variety of causes, among which are 
the sluggishness of her people and the physical and geo- 
graphical character of the country, Korea has at all 
times acknowledged more or less dependence upon either 
Japan or China, So far as priority establishes validity; 
the claims of Japan are rather better, being older, than 
those of China; but these claim# have for long periods 
been allowed to lapse, while the Koreans ,themselves, 
who have cherished a heritage of wounded pride and 
national antipathy on account of the Japanese conquest 
of the peninsula in 1594, have resolutely'chosen depend- 
ence upon the Middle Kingdom rather than the Mikado’s 
suzerainty. On the other hand, while thus preferred to 
her rival, China has made some fatal blunders in failing 
to assert her supremacy,—notably when, owing to French 
and American difficulties there in 1866 and 1871, she 
actually repudiated Korea altogéther as a vassal, and 
left the foreigners to punish the natives as best pleased 
them. Upon the basis of our little expedition to that 
country in 1871, and the treaty which we were the first 
to effect ten years later, American policy has consist- 
ently recognized the complete autonomy of Korea; but 
China, appreciating her mistake, has, since the opening 
of the three treaty ports, pretty effectually maintained 
control over Korean polity, the result being a practical 
mastery there which is not inaptly compared to Great 
Britain’s anomalous possession of Egypt. 

From this brief and necessarily inadequate summary, 
it will be seen that the past few years have been marked 
by a lively and altogether novel sense, on the part of the 
rivals, of the importance of preponderance in Korea. 
What China, under the guidance of Li Hung Chang, 
has gained by pressure upon the king and administration, 
Japan has tried to secure by an active commercial policy 
forced upon the indolent and unwilling Koreans. It is, 
in a way, a contest of constitutional against material 
and fiscal tactics, and in this work-a-day age the result 
is not likely to remain long in doubt. And here, inci- 
dentally, it is worth while to note Mr. Curzon’s observa- 
tion of a trait of the Japanese, which, he says, both 
accounts for the hatred they have earned in Korea and 
shows these versatile and precocious islanders in a new 

light. 

“Civil and obliging in their own country,” he says, 
“the Japanese develop in Korea a faculty for bullying 
and bluster that is the result, partly of national vanity, 
partly of memories of the past. The lower orders ill- 
treat the Koreans on every possible opportunity, and are 
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cordially detested by them in return. Indeed, it is very 
amusing to contrast the extreme sensitiveness of Japan 
toward the treaty powers in her own territories and her 
indignant protest against the severity of the treaties, 
with the domineering callousness with which she, the 
first of the treaty powers in Korea, treats the latter un- 
fortunate country because of its weakness, and exacts 
every ounce of flesh permitted by the treaties between 
them. Such a relationship, which is in marked contrast 
with the amicable terms on which the Koreans and 
Chinese appear to subsist side by side, will not facilitate 
the issue which Japanese ambition has in view.” 

It is to be borne in mind that this is an English view, 
and that just at present the Japanese and the English 
are noton the best of terms. What truth there is in it 
offers no obscure menace to the future peace of the Far 
East. 

In answer to the many questions that the inquirer of 
to-day is moved to ask as to politics, administration, 
society, morals, and the other elements of Chinese civili- 
zation, Mr. Curzon’s discussion is salutary, and as thor- 
oughly impartial, perhaps, as it is permitted to mere 
humanity to be. Of Chinese character, we need to be 
told and retold that it is astute and bigoted, long-suffering 
and malign, deep, treacherous, civil, proud, not unsym- 
pathetic, though, like all Orientals, cruel, and, most of 
all, dilatory and unconscionable when dealing with others, 
The author judges them temperately, as a political phi- 
losopher, and commends his estimate to any one who 
knows the East by his maxim as to intercourse with them : 
“ With such a people, the only system to adopt is to bor- 
row a leaf from their own book, to act remorselessly upon 
the do ut des [like for like} principle, to pursue a waiting 
game, and to demand a concession, not solely when it is 
wanted, but rather when they want something else. In 
this way will the transaction present the aspect of a 
mercantile bargain so dear to the Oriental mind.” After 
so shrewd an estimate of Chinese character, one is readily 
disposed to credit his valuation of their civil and mili- 
tary arrangements. So far from joining the customary 
chorus of praise for the vaunted examination system, 
Mr. Curzon very properly attributes to this alone the 
demoralization which recent events have shown to exist 
in every branch of their service. The literati, those ob- 
stinate opponents of change, have for centuries consti- 
tuted a sort of Tammany ring of gigantic dimensions, 
sapping the national resources, material and intellectual, 
and keeping the empire in a state of lethargy and utter 
weakness, while Japan has been. preparing her forces to 
spring at her hereditary enemy. With such an institu- 
tion preserved as an archaism from antiquity, with 
everything yet to learn in spite of repeated lessons in the 
past, what avails China her magnificent empire, her 
tireless millions, her glorious traditions. It is even doubt- 
ful if, Chinese character being what it is, any reforms 
short of revolution can inspire this decrepit nation with 
new life, and replace the useless burden of classical learn- 
ing by appreciative study of her material and military 
resources. Of the so-called awakening of China, much 
heralded by some writers of the British press, the author 
detects not a single hopeful sign. Such advance as has 
been made “remains a mechanical and not a moral ad- 
vance, it is an artificial and not an organic reform.” 
The Chinese standpoint even denies in oto that reform 
is reform. 

This being the real Chinese attitude, it becomes easier 
to understand the comparative failure of Protestant mis- 
sions in their empire; for failure Mr. Curzon considers 
their efforts to be, in view of the enormous expenditure 
and paucity of results. His judgment, on the whole, is not 
an unfair one, remembering, as we must, the fact that he 
confines his attention purposely to the diplomatic and 
political aspect of the matter,—a standpoint which, as he 
cheerfully observes, “‘the missionary himself resolutely 
declines to consider.” No traveler in Asia will attempt 
to deny the good work achieved directly and indirectly 
by missionary labor; but to the student of international 
politics, the problems involved in their irresponsible 
efforts are certainly trying. They go forth sowing the 
seed in the desert places of heathendom, regardless of 
their home and country; but, in times of persecution, 
they call none the less confidently upon their official 
representative at Peking to rescue and even avenge them. 
We must not judge the author harshly. “ I have no other 
desire,” he explains, “than to enable my readers, firstly, 
to see that there are two sides to the missionary question; 
and, secondly, before making up their own minds upon it, 
to form some idea of what those sides are. ... What may 
be the future of missionary effort, it is impossible to pre- 
dict; but it would be a service of international value 
could some means be devised, not of arresting or divert- 
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ing, but of controlling, its operations, which are at present 
as random as the winds of heaven, simultaneously let 
loose from the olus-bag of all the churches in Chris- 
tendom.” Surely, it is worth a good deal of serious 
reflection on the part of their supporters at home, when 
missionaries seem to arouse increasing antagonism alike 
among natives and Europeans in the East. 

A great variety of tempting subjects for discussion 
occur everywhere in this delightfully suggestive volume. 
It is one that by its title alone will, in these days, draw 
many readers, They are to be congratulated that by a 
happy fatality the book of the season on Asiatic politics 


happens to be one which its author has produced by years 
of patient travel and study. 


The Care of Children. By Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, Super- 
intendent of the Newport Hospital and Associgte Editor of 
The ‘Ladies’ Home Seareal. (16mo, pp. 348. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus, $1.) 

The Care and Feedi of Children; A Catechism for the Use 
of Mothers and ‘Chi dren’s Nurses. By L. Emmett Holt, 
M.D., Professor of Diseases of Children in the New York 
Polyclinic, ete. (12mo, pp. 66. New York: D, Appleton 
& Co. 50 cents.) 


While the literature of child-study grows apace, it is 
good to see that the physiological aspect of young life is 
not neglected. Miss Scovil’s volume on The Care of 
Children is an expansion of a pamphlet on A Baby’s 
Requirements. It was as editor of ‘'The Mothers’ Uor- 
ner” in The Ladies’ Home Journal that the author re- 
ceived many letters asking for such a pamphlet, which 
in its turn called out so many inquiries as to the care ot 
children after babyhood that she determined to make a 
more complete treatise. She has had long experience in 
hospital work, so that in matters of diet and all things 
pertaining to nursing the sick, and more or less in other 
physiological and hygienic matters, she speaks with 
practical knowledge. Food, clothing, bedding, care of 
teeth, eyes, etc., physical deformities, children’s dis- 
eases, emergencies, physical culture,—these and other 
matters are treated clearly, concisely, and usefully, with- 
out entering into technicalities.—-The much smaller 
book by Dr. Holt is a catechism made up originally for 
the information of the student nurses in the “ Practical 
Training-School for Nursery Maids” in connection with 
the Babies’ Hospital of New York. It is doubtful whether 
there is any gain in the catechetical form, but it has the 
advantage, usually, of leading the author to be brief, 
The book covers less ground than Miss Scovil’s, but must 
prove useful to mothers quite as well as to the nurses in 
such institutions as that for which it was originally 
prepared. The author’s claim is to emphasize essentials 
without going into minor details. His verbal expression 
is clear, simple, and pointed. 
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Literary Notes and News. 


Those who read and profited by the 
booklet entitled The Young Man in 
Business, may be interested to know of a book written 
in a similar vein, to appear next year. It will be by the 
same author,—Mr. Bok, editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, A Young Man’s Success has been chosen as 
the title. Amioag the ten chapters to be included will 
be those on “A Correct Knowledge of Himself,” “‘In 
Social Life,” “Sowing hie Wild Oats,” “ His Attitude 
toward Women,” and other matters of like interest, 
The book will be a duodecimo of about two hundred 
pages. 


Bok’s New Book. 


—— 


A new plan of ancient Rome, designed 
from the results of the latest excava- 
tions by the well-known authority, 
Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, is being published under 
the auspices of the Royal Academy of the Lincei, the 
leading scientific body of modern Italy. The plan will 
be on the scale of 1 : 1,000. Down to the present time, 
the work of Luigi Canina, published in 1848, was the 
classical treatise on the subject, but the startling dis- 
coveries of recent decades have more than antiquated that 
masterly production. In fact, the excavations in the 
Eternal City since that day have created a new science. 
The present map was already begun by Lanciani in 
1867. It is divided into forty-six sheets, each ninety 
centimeters by sixty, making a total of twenty-five square 
meters, or two hundred and thirty square feet. The 
various sheets contain the monuments and ruins of the 
Royal, Republican, Imperial. and Christian periods, from 
the foundation of the city to the end of the sixth century 


Plan of 
Ancient Rome. 


of our era. The map-is drawn in five 
colors,—red lines for the streets of modern 
Rome; sepia tint for monuments of the 
Royal and Republican periods; black for 
those of the Imperial period; gray for 
underground remains, quarries, catacombs, 
grottoes, etc.; blue for the springs, aque- 
ducts, drains, and bed of the Tiber. The 
altitudes of both the’ancient and the 
modern city are given, the former in black, 
the latter in red. Only those landmarks 
are given which have been actually re- 
discovered, or the existence and location | 
of which can be absolutely determined : 
upon. Arbitrary reconstructions and com- . , 
pletions of monuments are absolutely ex- Mat, 

cluded. Of this work six sheets are being LA, Ab r 'y: 
published annually, the whole to be com- | (75 ~ ~ Love Stor \ 
pleted before the close of the present cen- 1 iat | le - 

tury. The cost of the entire map will be s fines 
eight pounds sterling, payable in yearly ] — of a 
instalments of one pound. Subscribers ; or ; 

paying in advance the whole amount are \ ; ' 
entitled to a discount of ten per cent. The 


official title of the plan is Forma Urbis MY 7 Countr \ 
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EPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 

* than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discownte 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year, An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
én the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
Ali advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 
For Terms of Subscription, see Sourteenth page. 


a quiet rural par- 
ish to become the 
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pastor of one of the most fashionable 


churches in New York, will begin, 
under the title of ‘A Minister of the 


World,” in the NovEMBER issue of 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Value of Gooa ‘Bread is appreciated by 
every one, but so few are able to secure uniformly 
——— This is often due to the fact that when 
is used the character of it is exceedingly vari- 
able: by you wh Borden's Peerless Brand eee 

l overcome this difficulty. 
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Edition 620,000 copies 

10 cts. a copy; $1.00 a year 

All Dealers 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Is the authority on wo- 
man’s fashions. It tells 
ladies bow to get fit,style, 
and chic in their gowns, 
bats, and wraps. It also 
gives them belpful 
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| “ @ENUINE OXFORD” HERS’ BIBLES 
‘Now ‘Ready. With Colored Iustrations : ; "Wien Neve Helps, Maps 


|The Comprehensive Teachers’ Bible |f=pey ate" 


Containing many new features 
. not found in other Teachers’ 
| Soe ean the Old and New Testaments according to the Authorized Version—together with bs Po i - _——ied 
New and Revised Helps to Bible Study, a new Concordance and an Indexed Bible Atlas, with | Themas Nelson &Sons, oo masterenet.. N.Y. 
| Sixteen full-page illustrations. Printed in gold color and monotint. Printed and bound in | ——— 


London by Samuel Bagster & Sons, COPYING | LETTERS. NO PRESS REQUIRED. 


N P ¥ M. Chase, Barnstable, Mass., writes: “‘I have 
A OLEON THE CHEAPEST AND BEST EDITION OP THE YEAR. used fourteen’ Bushnelle Perfect " Letter-Copying 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFI{N, & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Master and Men: The Sermon 
on the Mountain, Practiced on the Plain. A 
thoughtful book, contrasting current Christian- 
ity with that of Christ, and illustrating the 
Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, 

Fox, General Gordon, and George Macdonald. 
By Rev. Dr. W. B. WRIGHT, author of 
“ Ancient Cities "’ and ‘‘;The World to Come,” 

16mo. $1.25. 
N. B.—A book of greatvalue to Sunday-schools 
studying the Sermon on the Mount, 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and 
Diary 
A book of great interest about one of the noblest 
of American women, by Rey. DANIEL D. 
ADDISON. Witha portrait. 16mo. $1.25. 


N. B.* Thts should be in every family and 
Sunday-school library. 
Timothy's Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one Mrs. WIGGINS’S 
most popular stories, Very fully and artisti- 
cally illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD, and 
attractively bound. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 

Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. , With 
a biographical sketch, notes, index to titles and 
first lines, a portrait, and an engraving of Whit- 
tier’s Amesbury home. Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Longfellow, Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full 
levant, $5.50. 


Riverby. 
A volume of eighteen characteristic out-door 
papers on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, 
prairies, and other appetizing subjects, treated 
with great freshness and insight. By JOHN 
BURROUGHS, author of ‘‘ Wake-Robin,’, etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


ThreeBoysonan Electrical Boat 
A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of 
the adventures of three boys, who learned a 
great deal, practically, of the wonders of elec- 
tricity. By JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Professor in 
Harvard University. 16mo. $1. 

Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFF LIN, & _CO., _Boston, 
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The Leading 
Hymn and Tune¢:Books. 


FOR CHURCHES. 


The New Laudes Domini, the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
best — supplied to churches at the lowest 
possible price, The success of the day. 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 
Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 


cong containing the very best 
— ns and tunes for the purpose — beau- 
y, 


printed —new type— handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Laudes Domini for the Sun- 


=School. Recommended by Bish- 
incent, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler —a// 


denominations uniting on it. ‘‘A perfect 
book.” 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. 
Books for Responsive Reading. 
Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


. “THE DAY STAR.” 
By W. L. Mason. A service. New this year. 5 cents 
each ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 

**CHILD OF PROMISE.” 
By W. L. Mason. Service. Issued 1893. 5 cents each; 
#4 per 100, not prepaid. 

‘‘How the Brownies Fooled Santa Claus.’’ 
Dialogue. 5 cents each; 60 cents per dozen, prepaid. 
‘“‘HOPE OF THE AGES.”’ 

Service. Issued 1892. 5 cents each ; $2.50 per 100, not 

prepaid. 
**HAPPY CHRISTMAS BELLS.”’ 
peedbes | Issued 1891. 5 cents each ; $2.50 per 100, not 


*“*THE SANTA CLAUS MAN."’ 
A recitation book containing reci all for Christ- 
mas. Price, 15 cents each, 


GOODENOSUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. In this 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 
personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. It is very 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both,and more. Among the subjects 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 
of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 
The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. The 
book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 
and attractiveness of the volume. ’ 


“Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
splendid volume."’— Western Christian Advocate. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 
At’booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUNDAY- 


sci. LIBRARY BOOKS 


We have just issued several new library books each of which is of extraordi- 
nary merit, and far ahead of the ordinary Sunday-school books, and which are 
adapted for both the 


Main School and Primary Department Libraries. 


| = 


Every superintendent and library committee should send a postal for 
descriptive circulars before making up their list of new books. 


The Si lomestead 7 
BIG CYPRESS. of Furfecar's Toot 12m0 $1.00" A most interesting book of 
eee pioneer life among the Seminoles of South Florida. 
PHILIP LEICESTER. 0, $1.25. A charming story, and the rare 
- sent of being of equal interest to old and young. 
THE BEACON LIGHT SERIES, 23 X!%32,5, 28%, collection of 


known writers fof you ple. The 
set, 5 volumes in a box, "$5. 


DOT’S LIBRARY Edited by Lucy WHEELOocK. A most delightful set of books 
© forthe ttle ones. Over 400 illustrations. The set, 10 vol- 
= umes in a box, $3 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
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2 Jessiz E.Wricut, author of “ Freshman and Senior.” 
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The Latest, Brightest, Jolliest Juvenile out, see our 
GREAT_OFFER. 


QUEER PEOPLE 


By PALMER COX, tne“siowmes. 


To fe quhetty induce thousands of children to up clubs for this 
wo! cunenen Ceceing now 2 new Juvenile (not in stores) before 
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By Henry Devmuorn, F.G.8., author of “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 
346 pages. $2. 
“ The first question which will be asked fegarding 
Prof. Drummond's new book is, How does 
with ‘Natural Law in the ritual Worla’? Tt is 
about Sy —~ 4 - as ak ~ keg n few years 
0 took captive the reading wor! nevertheless 
to the fascinati 
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to say, it is written in same ng style; but 
» containing Music, Recitations, me The book + ’ and is fitted, 
Responsive Readings, etc.—each a probably more hon aey 6 any other wr writing one ‘me 0 
enric e m From Rev n it 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. Weekly, Lo Bn Stay 17 1804 ty Mareos Doda. 


SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. Supplied by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
recetpt of price. 
JAMES POTT & OO., Publishers, 
14 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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oh and aS Saree. Price C., 


not prepaid. 

P Gurisimna Gapeis, No oe. 1, a 16- 
fimore, Herbert Gabriel Or 1d nd Denke, 
more, H Gabriel, Unse’ 2. 

Price, 6 6o. bbe. ber paid; $4 per ; 

not pre’ 

aacileiiedbediaeas }, sesleation of 
Recitations and two ne = 


tela f “tor Chrtet- 
ss 





ias Jessie a. ivete a, and J 
torious pepcnenen. Price, 150c., 


Shiloh, an Oratorio-Cantata, for 8. 8, and ‘ 
Geers by Chas. bi Gabriel. A fine thing, Price, 


e atehed, and other fine 
ap er fin 

Octavo Anthems, by Herbert, 10 cents each. 
The New- mine. a Quartet for ladies’ 
veges by Gabriel, 10 cents. 
Morn, 


Erbe 3S 
ao] ae are a new. Our Ch 


descr pt ve catald 


mas, 0 
Am 


and other fine sheet songs, . 

We sup supply every es By ks 

SteGl cas wee Setar Ealest Sitlesneer cation. .. 
= W. 6th St., 


FILLMORE BR 10°40 Bible House, Now York 
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While Shepherds Watched, >? 


AN EXERCISE 
For the Christmas Days. 
Arranged by J. R. MixueRr, D.D. 


Conteiate 16 of carefully 
na orl faa: } matter, em- 

Gear ae ve readi reci- 

tations, exercises for little folks, 

music for old and young, a Chr’ 

mas Dialogue, etc. 

Priga, 5 cents a copy ; 1.00 

undred, 


Bend for sample co; 
and remittances should 








ee 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 
Business 


Presb, Board of Publica- 
tnd and Babbath ‘School Work, 
18% Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Or any of the depositories or book- 
sellers representing the Board. 


NOW READY ! 


Music for Christmas, 1894, | 


CAPTYsS OF SANTA CLAUS. The new can- 
tata. By Dr. W. aawase Doane, Es ly at- 
tractive for young, people, e, and 4 be greatly of- 
joyed by the old k Full of bright, innocent 
amusenient, dialogues, recitations, and charming 
music. 30 cents, postpaid. 

THE PROMISED REDEEMER. Ch 

No. 17. For the Sunday-<«chool. 


, 

















Service, By the 
Rev. ROBERT Lowry. an excell ent arr: nt 
of Scripture for F stir- 
ring, and forceful music. “The service is so con- 
structed 


t recitations and other exercises may be 
postpaid. ; 


introduced ifdesired. Price, 5 cents, 
ly 
ue service for the little foiks. 
Fonts, posepaid, 


HBISTMAS Ns ae 7 FEAST. 
Mrs. W. F. Crarrs and H. P. Main. A new fn Bs 
Price, 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 25. Bright, 
nal carols by popular eee cece peteal 


RECITATIONS FOR cummaert ee ——_ 
No.5. Hight 4 cents, por Sétectiona : 
pny Pony Si yrowe, OS os. 1, 2,3, and 4, — 

t pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. ’ 


SEND For CoMPLETE CaTALoG. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC - 
HOOD’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 16° 





Musical and Responsive Services: 


Christmas Sunbeams. 

While Shepherds Watched, by J.-R. Miller, D. D. 

Hugg’s Christmas Greeting, 1894. 

ry, by J. L. Hall and others 

. by Marion West. 

*Our Christmas Gifts, by E. 8. Lorenz. 

* Santa Claus and the Children, by E. 8. Lorenz. © 
Prices of above: 5 cents each ; (4 per 100. Samples <7 

the eight mailed for «cents. Those marked * go by 

mail, postpaid ; the others by express, not paid. 


We keep all the various Christmas music, no mat 
ter by whom published. If it is advertised in The 
Sunday School Times we have it. Don’t scatter your 
orders. Prompt and careful attention to all orders. 








WARD & DRUMMOND, 
7i1 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


SANTA CLAUS’ XMAS WINDMILL. 


Anew & novel Lmas 


Sunday School Supts. and Commit- 
tees send toc. quick tor illustrated 
book showing how to build it, also 
dialogue, songs and music. Address 
LEONARD Pus. co., ALBANY, N.Y. 












( WOLIDAY CATALOGUE S=2snznz= 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CARDS, Soa. 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT PRICES. 
Publisher, 














cert ik . 50 cents. : 
D. NOTES & CO., Boston, Mass. _* amy one to teach Who can read. A. BELALY, 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, November 3, 1894. 


Entered at the Post-office at {aapenne as 
* gecond-class matte 
The regular edition this week for - BS! is more 
than 146,500 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 


ers, These rates include postage : 
ONE COPY, one year... .-:$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in ce. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or r set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wilt, supplied wit 


h as apany copies as may be de- 

sired, at the Slowing yearly club rates 
For any number of copies (more nen one) mailed 

to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
= cents each. package thus sent is addressed to 
= poy only, and no memes can be written or 

‘nt on the separate pape 
ve The papers for a club may be ordered sent ‘pony 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
e to one address, at fifty cents each, when 80 
The papers for a club should all ereene post-office, 
alt moses in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo: = ot their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
large By oy may be di ed ate smaller 
ve or more copies each, esired. 


osm ors. One free paid aaauiendd. will be 
wt del every ten conste pa 4 inaclu> of either 

haracter. The free copies for ty age © clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


Addltions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional Pape toe to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 

ye oo is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

, can have the address changed at any time 

w t charge. Members of package clubs do not 

have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

from a age to # separate address at the rate of 

one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

scription, when it has over six monthstorun. When 

it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
Ly ernye cents to the end of the subscription 

~~ 4 club subscriber intends to change bis or her 

rafew weeks only, we will mail an extra 

copy, aa jong as desired, at the rate of three cents 


per wee 

bscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 
changed should be careful to name, not ieee . 
office to which they wish it sent, but ot t ry one to 
——_- it a been sent. All 


faci club  labocription is renewed 


peas n the one xe se rd the At hea d : ptlon, 
suc! b perwoe w blige | s) ¥ AT stating t 
ott be a ae r takes the lace of the one 


ent a paper Jill net be sent to: any = beyond 








some other 90 
revious subscript 


ime paid for, unless b: Special eq The 
pers for for a club will invar' ~ ‘Aisoobtinued at 
pirat on of the cutectip Renewals shou 
be made ear! 


on ies of any one issue of th per to en- 
able all the teachers 0 a school to it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
eountries embraced in the Universal Liner Union at 
the following rates, which include 

One copy, one year, Sshillin; ngs. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pape pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t ye singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one » Whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, ‘London, E. c,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the sbe above ema, Ls 
= aS to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to 
bers 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





Pr. 5c 


ea. 64.00 00. 8 
CANTATAS: THE PROPHET O 
RETH. (sacred) for the Choir and 8.8. SANTA®@ 
CLAUS JR, (piano or full orches. acemp)for young 't 
ple. SANTA CLAUS VISION fer Jeveniios. 
excellent cantatas, price 30c ea. $3.25 iw doz. post fi 
'_ Rosche & Co SSS: Madiesa! Seotes 









BY THE BEST COMPOSERS 
IN THE LAND, 


IRRESISTIBLE ! CATCHY ! a ! 


MYERS, 8 Join st. N.Y, 


Sal Entertainment! 


A grand idea for it.. Our book for 
10 cts. explains. Send for it now. 
J. & P.B. MYERS, 8 Joun STREET, New YorK. 











The Best Accident Company it in ‘the 
World offers the Best Accident Policy 
ever written,—a $10,000 Policy for $24 
a Year. 

The United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 
320, 322, and 3M Broapway, New Yor«. 
CHARLES B. Pert, Pres. Ww. Bro. Surra, Sec. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Com 
Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 














Consumption 


The incessant wasting of a con- 
sumptive can be overcome by a 
powerful concentrated nourish- 
ment like Scott’s Emulsion. If 
this wasting is checked and the 
system is supplied with strength 
to combat the disease there is 
hope of recovery. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to relieve Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, and Wasting. Pampniet free. 
Scott & Bowne,N.Y. All druggists. 50c.and $1. 


“Be Sure to Get 


the Genuine.” 


The latest instance of 
dealers try ing to sell other 
preparations in place of one 
of established reputation 
Sognnas their -profit is lar- 
ger is 


’ 

Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 

Be sure to get “* Mennen’‘s,"* al] others are cheap 
imitations, and are liable to do harm. The immense 
sale of * Menmemn’s’’ attests its value, Sold by 
druggists, or mailed for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 

_ GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











LACKING is UNE ri 
wa Ebiera Siac SALE OF SE 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 






F 
TOUCH UP SPOTS W 


ES NO DUST, IN 5&/ sont Ai BOXES. 
ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse Bros, PROPS. CANTON, Mase. 


FREE. TOE Ras Ral 
hristy 6 Knife. 

Nearly every woman has heard of the wonderful! 
Christy Cake Knife. The manufacturers desire the 
names of such members of your congregation as you 
think would like to earna few hundred dollars be- 
tween nuw and December 31, 184, The firm offers to 
sives NEW $900,00 UPRIGHT 

GRAND STEINWAY PIANO, FREE, 
to the person who sells the most between now and 
December 31, 1894. This ought to interest the young 
ladies epee jally. If you will send us a dozen names 
of ple who would care to learn more about this 
magnificent premium offer, we will mail you at once, 
free of charge, a Christy Cake Knife for your trouble. 
Address letters to 


The Christy Knife Co., Fremont, 0., Box Q. 


Two large pies 
None Such Mince 
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NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


| TALES NOTHERS.—No. 3. 


Harry Baby HOOD. 

Every mother wants her baby to thrive, 
because a healthy child is a happy child. 
The question of how the baby shall be fed 
is demanding the attention, as never before, 
not only of the mothers in the land, but of 
the entire medical profession also, because 
itis now realized how much the health ofa 
child can be influenced by proper nutrition 

| during the years of babyhood. As the re- 
sult of the improper feeding of the infant, 
the vitality of the child is impaired, and he 
grows up weak and puny. In these days 
when artificial food is being so generally re- 
sorted to for infants, the demand for a sub- 
stitute fer mother’s milk has brought out 


many foods for which t claims are 
made. Gustav Mellin, an English chemist, 
was the first to discover and combine the 
mae roperties necessary for an arti- 
cial ahd wita his discovery the 
p~ Seding of infants commenced. 
Mellin’s F is the only ee 
for mother’s milk, and it has done more to 
make babies strong and healthy than any- 
thing. else that has ever been invented. 
Mellin’s Food possesses all the requisite 
heat and flesh producing and bone-formin 
constituegts necessary to give a child 
health, vigor and vital ¢ Infants are ex- 
ceedingly fond of it and thrive upon it when 
nothing else can be retained upon - the 
stomach. If they have been weak, fretful 
and troublesome they become “happy, 
healthy and active; bright eyes, ros 
cheeks, firm muscles and a strong constl- 
tution are the inevitable results of usin 
this excellent preparation. Mellin’s F 
being highly nutritious and easily digested, 
is also perfectly adapted to the wants of in- 
valids and convalescents. 





@ CIVE THE BABY 





THE O 
Perfect Substitute fer "Mother's Milk. 
SEN OS of ep 5 ayy he 4 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Mass. 


LEWIS’ 98 98 &LYE 


CPAENTED) 


Thé stronges 
made. Sinks ce nity Jo, ie being 
in a 


a J p 4 a4. 
de the conte. 


b+ always yy use. 
make the best pe rfumed Hard 
in 20 minutes tes without Fotling. 
= te the best for cl 


P disinfecting sinks, oeote, 
piping bot bottles, paints, t: es fn etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’P’G CO. 
Gen, Agts., Phila, Pa, 


OUS << 
ree ‘CHOCOLD™ 
Wi REATEST INVENTION 
Geren ait Fegan 
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| TIN CAK® 


—— STEPHEN F. Wi WHITMAN ee 
Go —_NPRILADELP MIA Pa Pa. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been faldy toned 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, You 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 
*D. $s. Wi TBERGER, » Prop.. 233 N.2dSt., Phiia., Pa. 
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are made from each package of 
Meat.” For sele by all Grocers. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 









The Abuse of Grammar. 


{Principal A. Stevenson, in The Canada Educational 
Monthly.) 


The proper scope of the study of Eng- 
lish grammar is but vaguely defined in 
the text-books, and grammarians have not 
yet come to an agreement as to what should 
be included and what should be omitted 
in a treatise on the subject. Most of us 
remember when grammar was defined to 
include orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody. But in our authorized 
achool-books nowadays we find no men- 
tion of either orthography or +prosody, 
and etymology seems to be treated chiefly 
in- relation to inflection. Virtually, then, 
it has come to this, that English grammar, 
as we have it, may be considered as treat- 
ing of certain functions and relations 
which words have when used as means of 
expression, and of certain variations in 
form which some words take to indicate 
these functions and relations, 

It is the dectrine of some grammarians 
that formal grammar should be confined to 
the usual or standard modes of verbal ex- 
pression. These scholars define grammar 
us the science of sentences; and when they 
are called upon to deal with forms of ex- 
pression which are not sentences, they re- 
model the expression so as to convert them 
into sentences, and then deal with them as 
such. Suppose you ask them to parse the 
imperative expression, “Run!” They first 
declare that this expression is incomplete, 
for, say they, a sentence must consist of 
two words, a subject and a verb, of which 
the verb must agree with the subject. So 
they add to the expression the word 
“thou” or “you,” which, they say, is 


“understood,” and then they assert that 
the verb “run” agrees with its alleged 
subject. 


This is surely a most unscientific mode 
of procedure. It is not worth while to 
add a word as subject of “run” for the 
sake of being able to say that there is 
now a coniplete sentence, and that there 
is an agreement of the verb with that sub- 
ject. For this agreement is, after all, a 
pure fiction, even when the word is sup- 
plied. And though the command “ Run!” 
as it stands, be not a sentence, that mat- 
ters not. The resources of the scientific 
grammarian are surely not so limited that 
lie cannot deal with such an expression. 
Whether we call it a sentence or not, the 
expression is a good one. If, then, it does 
not fit our grammars, let us fit our gram- 
mars to it. 

Suppose at the outset we distinguish be- 
tween things and names, and we shall see 
that in giving the command “Run!” the 
speaker is thinking, not of the word 
“vou,” but of the person to whom he is 
speaking. The person spoken to does not 
“understand” the word “‘ you” prefixed 
to the command; he does not need the 
word “ you” to tell him who is meant; he 
knows who is meant from other circum- 
stances. Words are by no means the only 
signs of ideas, and the verbal sign for 
“you” is not used here because the idea 
is conveyed in other ways. The expres- 
sion, then, is complete in the circum- 
stances where it is used, and it is absurd 
to say that any word is understood. In 
parsing the word ‘‘run,” we may say that 
it is used without a subject, but not that it 
agrees with a subject understood. 

Let us also dismiss from our parsing the 
fiction of agreement, except where agree- 
ment actually occurs. In the sentence, 
“‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” we need 
not say that “are” is in the third person 
and the plural number, agreeing with 
“uses,” since the form “are” does not al- 
ways indicate either the third person or 
the plural number. The standard parsing 
of such terms seems the more ridiculous, 
too, when we remember that in reality, 
after all, there is no personal inflection for 
nouns, 

This is an element of contradiction and 
confusion in our grammatical work that 
we should do well to get rid of. We say 
that the grammatical values of terms in 
language depend solely upon their func- 
tions and relations. We recognize that 
where inflections do oceur in our lan- 
guage, they exist because they mark these 
functions and relations. Yet, as the re- 
sult of the study of Greek and Latin, and 
the adoption of most of our grammatical 
language from treatises on the synthetic 
tongues, we frequently employ terms and 
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forms of ex: on which are quite in- 
consistent th the facts of English, in so 
far as it is an analytic language, and which 
make the study of our grammar needlessly 
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bewildering and difficult. ‘The abuse of 
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18 FOUND BY THE DEALER THAT SAYS “THEY WEAR TOO LONG.” THEIR 
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It is quite as bad to — inflection as 
a variation in form, and cases as a kind of use 
inflection, and then to go on and speak of COUP ONE Se See oe 
ng- the objective case of nouns, where there is 


a no inflection. Equally reprehensible is PERFECTION OF Fir. CUTICURA(/ 
uid ane ctordinate clauses! as noun of adjec, | @  °33~ None genuine unless stamped Vrawtbnik on the toe. SOAP 


tive or adverb equivalents, and of certain 
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we should have nothing but the facts of “ All About Baby’s Bkin,” 
English grammar in a proper scientific = <== 


arrangement, a book without the ¢confus- A “Fifty-Two-Week | Feast ! 
ing terths and definitions and the arbitrary 


ie rules which have — the agen of Eng- i 

lish grammar a plague to the young dur- iW MAGIC LANTERNS 
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Onc Reliable Lady Wanted in Every T own 


to introduce our Teas, Spices, Baking Powders, Perfumes, Toilet Soaps, 
Vaseline, Cosmetics, etc. We pay the freight, and allow. you to PRY us 
after you have delivered the goods and made 
collections. 

Send for our complete premium list, price ¢ 

Weltingeanie secu». USt, and order blank, at once. 
No trouble to answer any aiid all inquiries. We have 2 th.hurs ci. $15 
25 stenographers who are paid to do this work. 56 Shove, trian order ot $0 


Cash Commission or Premiums. Given. 
Do you want employment ? Have you a few hours’ time to spare ? 
Would you appreciate some of the valuable premiums 
that we are giving away? lou fee, Could you not induce your 











neighbors and friends to ay join you in sending to this ~ 


company for teas, spices, goer etc., and take advantage of 
our liberal inducements ? Carving Set for 96 Onder When a club-maker pre- 


fers CasH instead of a Premium, 50 per cent commission on a08p, 40 per 
cent on: teas, spices, etc., will be allowed. 


We Pay the Freight. be ae 


Our System the Best. 10 ploce Tale St, as $10 


You Invest No Money. 
: We Furnish All the Capital. } 


WE HAVE A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE SOAP. 


The sales are*conducted as follows: Finding a person whom we know to be responsi- % . 
ble, we ship them one gross, or more, of the soap, as they may order, pay the freight, and STITT Tne 
allow fifteen days or two weeks in which to sell the soap. When sold, the agent sends us na | =0aTn OMAS 
50 per cent, or one-half the sales. We have secured thousands of agents, in as many fj = COMPLEXIQK; 
different towns, who make their living at this work ; in such places, new agents cannot be = C(O: x eP. 

» 





Shoes, an aE OTR for 
a 36 to $8 C Club. 
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Wy) 
We make this announcement so as to avoid any disappointment to the reader of this 5 =O" us. 


advertisement. 
OUR CATALOGUE FREE. 


Also any information relative to our business will be given under 
seal by personal attention. Write your name plainly, giving full 
P. QO. address and street number, and address plainly to 


The People’s Tea, Spice, and Baking Powder Co., 


W. W. THOMAS, Manager. Q, (4, ( Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


As a special favor, we ask that, when replying for catalogues, you mention The Sunday School Times. 


< 


The Sunday School Times in.ends to admit only advertisements that a-e trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisementof a advertent 
be publishers will 


ty not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
will refutid tu subseribers uny woney that they lose reby. 9 
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